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AD VER TISEMEJiT* 



A SECOND, and perhaps a third, volame will, as 
is intended, he added to this work ; hat several years 
may elapse hefore their pnhlication. I am aware that 
many errors, in the style of this volame,. might be 
corrected by a thorough revision, bat as I have no 
more time to spend apon it, it mast go before the pab- 
lie, such as it is. 

December 1, 1824. 
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IJ^tRODXjCTlON. 

PART HRST. 

The American people have arrived at such a de- 
^ee of freedom, prosperily, and happiness, thai there 
is danger that they will forget their God. This fate is 
the more to he deplored, hecause as God has given them 
the fortune, (would that I could call it good,) to drink 
deeper than others of the hliss of this world, he will 
require from them the greater gratitude and worship. 
Though unfortunately tie may expect that the gratitude 
of man, instead of being elevated by prosperity, will 
diminish as his happiness increases. Where much is 
^ven, much will be required in return ; but there shall 
little be received. The miserable cry to God for as- 
sistance, in humble and acceptable prayer ; but the 
happy do not thank Inm for the prosperity which he 
luts granted. So great is the perversity of the human 
mind, so liable is man to be tamed by pride from the 
path of reason and duty, and to forget the Being to 
whom he owes his tile, and the happiness which he 
enjoys. 

For these rea&onSj:ireedom and peace, which always 

lead to the prosperity of the people that possess them^ 

the greatest blessings which man can desire, when this 

world alone is regarded, become eaceediogly danger- 
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ous to his future stjite. Peace diminishes our devo* 
lion to God, by the prosperity it produces ; but free- 
dom has a two-fold iojurious effect upon rehgion. It 
invites a spirit of enquiry exceedingly dangerous to 
Christianity ; for man will not receive opinions, from 
a reliance on the assertions of others, when he has the 
liberty and means of examining them himself. Where 
the press is free, infidel publications will abound ^ and 
many will be led astray, if not eternally lost, by the 
delusive arguments of the enemies of God. It will . be 
objected to this assertion, that reason is the support of 
our religion, and that the more It is examined, the 
clearer its truth will appear. But this is encouraging 
the pious with false hopes. Though Christianity is 
supported by reason^ reason, when not carried to its 
fullest extent, has produced, and will produce, many 
infidels. The objections to our holy religion, are 
much easier to be perceived than the answers to them. 
Some arguments . (false and fallacious indeed) have 
been advanced, which the Christians to this day have 
been unable to refute ; and -which must, beyond a 
doubt, have a lamentable effect on the minds of the 
people. Some of those, I trust, I shall be able to 
deetroy, in the following work ; and others, with which 
I should be unable to contend, may be annihilated by 
future Christians ; yet many will remain as snares for 
the waveriDg. The doctrine of Mr. Hume, that no 
testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle, is one 
which I sbbuld be happy to destroy, were my powers 







sufficient to secure such a victory. But I feel myself 
unable to attempt such a task, and must therefore leave 
it to some more powerful hand, trusting in God that 
he will secure the triumph of his cause. Other infi- 
dels too, have Icfl the field of action in triumph. If 
the task then of defending Christianity be so great, and 
the labor of finding fault so easy, that objections may 
be raised faster than answers can be devised , if ar- 
guments have already been advanced, which have not 
been, and cannot easily be, refuted, is not religion in 
danger where the press is free ; where these argu- 
ments may, without penalty, be laid before a people, 
whose curiosity is excited by an unexampled liberty of 
enquiry. If Christianity cannot be thus destroyed, 
many souls must be lost. Whatever benefits the free- 
dom of the press may have, it must be allowed to pro- 
duce effects exceedingly dangerous to the future state 
of man. 

The other injurious effect of freedom, on religion, 
arises from the increased prosperity and happiness 
which it produces. That these are increased by free- 
dom, I need not attempt to prove, for it can be doubt- 
ed by no American. That they are injurious to reli- 
gion is little less manifest, though not so generally ac- 
knowledged. Misery, want, and afllictions, teach us to 
depend on God, to abhor our present life, and to look, 
forward to a better world ; while prosperity and a- 
bundance instil into our minds a love for our present 
state, and induce us to forget that being from whom all 
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good things are receired. The danger of death carr 
riesi Qur thoughts forward to the world beyond the 
tomb, and teaches us that we should every moment be 
prepared ; while security induces us to put off our re- 
pentance to the twelfth hour ef the day» Poverty 
teache» us, that we are not to look fer happiness in this 
life ; while riches causes us to believe, that God can- 
not make us know want.. '^ It is easier,'* said our Sa- 
viour, *' for a camel to pass a needle's eye, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven." So 
difficult is it for human nature to renounce the love of 
this world, except, when driven to it by poverty and 
.wretchedness. 

All wise Christians have considered sickness as 
the greatest enemy of infidelity, and happiness as its 
greatest friend. Those, who, in health and prosperi- 
ty, have insulted the majesty of God, and doubted his 
existence, are, (as we are told,) ever ready to call on 
Jus name, when overcome by sickness and afflictions^ 
The righteous, says Christ, have many a£9iction8 ; how 
then may we expect to enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven, if we are not afflicted ; since no room, except for 
the righteous, can be f&und in that holy place. But 
in a land of liberty, afflictions are so few, that the souls 
of many must be lost, through the excess of earthly 
bliss. When { reflect upon these things, I am indeed 
unable to admire, or commend, the design of those, 
whose labours, guided by a fidse spirit of benevolence- 
and patriotism, have brought our country to its present 
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'coDciilioD» iu a land of despotism » where men see 
their fellow beiogs, hourly falling the victims of pre- 
tended justice « where every one knows that he is not 
a moment secure, against the halter or the axe, all will 
hasten to prepare for death ; but in a land where nbhe 
but the guilty are punished, security will induce men 
to delay the work of their salvation. In a land, where 
the government crushes the people to misery, and 
slavery, they will loathe their present existence ; but 
an Americao, like the conqueror of Troy, must be so 
enamoured oi life, that he would prefer the meanest 
stations of his country, to the joys of the Elysian fields, 
or of the Christian heaven. In a land, where heresy 
and scepticism in religion, are punished with death, 
the people will believe, that, that religion must be 
true, which it is so criminal to doubt ; but in a land, 
where all opinions are esteemed equally meritorious, 
where all may lay before the people, without danger 
of punishment, arguments against the cause of Christ, 
many enemies cannot fail to rise up against it. Can 
we then esteem our state of freedom more desirable 
than that of despotism. 

Christians have used fasts and flagellations (as sub- 
stitutes for involuntary afflictions) to teach them their 
dependance on God, and the evils of this life. But a 
voluntary fast, whatever benencial effects it may pro- 
duce, can never be so useful, or conduce so much to 
the purpose for which it was instituted, as one which 

we have not the power to prevent. The object of 
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ia5t8| which is to make«us feel our dependence o& God 
for food, cannot t»e completely attained, when the per- 
son who subjects himself to them knows that he can 
end them at pleasure. The inconvenience which he 
may feel, the craving of his appetite, in such a case, 
may give him a lively sense of the condition to which 
he would be reduced, should God cease to supply him 
with food ; but it can give him no evidence, beyond 
what he betore possessed, ef the power of God to re- 
duce him to this condition, or that his sustenance is 
derived from the Deity. He will feel a full sense of 
the horrors of want, but he will regard the danger of 
its falling to his lot, as too remote to be noticed. But, 
the person who iasts for want of food, will be led to 
reflect, and to meditate, in a manner exceeding differ- 
ent, and much more agreeable to God- He will feel, 
not only the inconvenience of want, but the danger of 
its existence. So far wilt he be from feeling indepen* 
dent of divine aid, that he will trust only to his pray- 
ers, and to the goodness of God, for the means of sus- 
taining his life. Such a man will naturally look to God 
for assistance, while the other wiU look only to the 
end of his appointed fast. This, however, is not said 
as an objection to voluntary fasts,, which the righteous 
have instituted, only because, they are convinced by 
long experience, of their utility ; but I must assert, 
that the bene£cisd influence of those fasts, bears no 
comparison to that of those which arise from want, ami 
Ahat they are not, therefore, asi adequate substitute |pr 
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the latter, and that they ought not to be considered ns 
such. But, if their benefits are not so great as could 
be wished, it by no means follows, that they should 
be discontinued or despised ; especially when those 
more beneficial are not always to be obtained. 

The object of flagellation, is to mortify the flesh 
and to disgust the soul with earth, but if the sufferer 
knows that }\e could be happy if he would, if he is 
certain that his pain must cease when he ceases to in- 
flict the blows, which he is not compelled to strike, 
the desired effect can be produced but in a very im- 
perfect degree. No person, howerer great his pains 
maybe, can impute them to the imperfections of the 
world in which he lives, or abhor his life on their ac- 
count, when he inflicts them himself. But if the blows 
were struck by an arm that was not governed by the 
sufferer, if he knew not the termination of bis pangs, 
if he was obliged to attribute them, not to his own act, 
but to the state of the world in which he was placed, 
he would soon loathe his existence, and the most salu- 
tary effects would be produced. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that afflictions, to be useful, should be beyond 
our controul. Let us then never attempt to diminish 
the evils to which flesh is heir, with a hope of supply- 
ing their place with voluntary sufferings, but let us 
rather attempt to increase the afflictions which men 
are bom to endure, in this life, that we may secur<& 
their happiness in the world to come. 

We cannot fail to adore the wisdom of God^ irb^D 
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we perceive that the religion which he has establish- 
ed, naturally produces and carries with it the evils, 
"Which are so essential to its existence. We must con- 
sider that religion as the work of divine wisdom, which 
is so calculated, that whenever a people are converted 
to its doctrines, it is supported among them by the evils 
which it produces. Such a religion is Christianity.*-r 
Wherever it is received, contentions and tyranny, its 
usual attendants, turn (he minds of men to a better 
world, by the evils they produce in this. Man is 
made to know his dependence on God, by the wants 
and pains which he is made to endure, and warned to 
be prepared for his future state by the dangers which 
forever threaten his life ; and when he is thus pre- 
pared for the world to come, the axe and the gibbet, 
are ready to send him thither. But, it will perhaps be 
said by the enemies of our religion, that it does pro- 
duce those salutary effects ; and there are several rea- 
sons which, at first view, might induce us to adopt their 
opinion ; but these vanish on a closer scrutiny. 

There are many moral precepts in the Gospel, 
which at first view appear excellent, and which are in 
truth not bad. Christians too have taught that morals 
are necessary to salvation. These facts have induced 
many to believe, that the religion of Christ, must have 
a beneficial effect on morals, and, therefore, add to the 
happiness of man. But a further examination, will 
teach us, that while it appears to make men more mor- 
ol; by giving them new motives for being virtuous, it 



iiaa injured virtue by placing it on a false ibundatiuu 
and by making obedience to the will of God, and not 
the happiness of man, its object. It is from this that 
it happens, that Christians have frequently engaged iu 
pernicious acts, thinking that they were governed by 
a regard for virtae alone, and that, what they did, was 
required of them by their duty to God. But, if Chris- 
tians should never mistake the nature, and the com- 
mands of virtue, the effect of their religion on morals 
would not be great, because the motives which it gives 
man, for being virtuous, do not extend to aU. The ud- 
regenerate believer in Christianity, has no more to 
fear, iu regard to his future state, if he is a criminal, 
than if he is virtuous^ If he dies unchanged, he 
knows that he is lost, whether he is guilty or innocent 
of any offence against morals. If he should have the 
good fortune to be born again, his crimes will be for- 
given, and experience must teach him, that criminaki 
are more frequently the. subjects of divine grace, than 
those whose characters are unimpeached. What mo- 
tive then has he for being virtuous, more than if he 
knew this warld was his last. Nor are the motives 
which religion gi-ves to the converted for adhering to 
virtue, of the strongest kind, for with them a crime, 
if duly repented of, is esteemed no damning thing. 

Religion diminishes the happiness of man, by plac- 
ing, as I have said, virtue on a false foundation, or 
rather, by establishing principles of virtue, which are 
bOBtite tb ttte temporal interest of man. It appears* 
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to be a maxim, cterivcd from the nature of religion^ 
that our spiritual welfare should be prefered to our 
temporal, that the good ef this life should be despised, 
when injurious to that of the life to come. But a man, 
with such principles as these, cannot obtain so much 
happiness himself, nor will he impart so much to oth* 
ers, as if he thought this life the only one, in which, 
he was to look for bliss. If he immagines the happi- 
ness of the present world to be unimportant to himself, 
he will not search for it, and therefore will not obtain 
it. If he immagines it unnecessary to others, he will 
neither assist them, nor sympathise with them, in their 
pursuit of it. If he immagines that his happiness in 
this life, is detrimental to that of the next, he will en- 
deavour to overcome his passion for the former, and 
will live in a perpetual warfare, between the desires 
which he deems conflicting, of happiness in this world, 
and of &alvation in the world to come. If he believes 
that others, in their pursuit of terrestial pleasures, 
are neglecting their eternal interests, he will endeav- 
our, as much as in him lies, to defeat their purposes, 
and to destroy their hopes of bliss. In these labors, 
he will be governed by the pious and benevolent de- 
sire, of making men happy in a future world, at the 
expense of their peace in this. In favor of this purpose 
he will spare the infliction of no evil. It will be in vain 
to tell him, that he is not interested in the future welfare 
of others, for he will be well aware that he is as little 
interested in their welfare on earth ; and if it was said, 
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that he would not feel the punishment that would bi; 
inflicted on the wicked, in the world to come, should 
he leave them to their fate, he might reply, that he 
felt not the evils which he inflicted on them in this. — 
Such would be the conduct of a man with the princi- 
ples I have mentioned, for such conduct would be re* 
quired by the spiritual interest of mankind, which is 
ever at war with their temporal good. 

But these principles have a much more pernicious 
effect, on our temporal welfare, when adopted by gov. 
ernments. The spiritual interest of a people, which 
must be the first consulted by every Christian govern- 
ment, is ever opposed to their freedom. The spiritu- 
al interest of a nation, the adoption of which will be 
esteemed by Christians as the highest virtue, requires 
that Infidels and heretics should be persecuted, that 
the freedom of the press should be proscribed, lest 
false doctrines should be communicated to the people. 
It is in vain to say, that punishment cannot convince a 
man, that it can only make htm a hypocrite, for the 
punishment is not intended for his good alone, but to 
prevent the spreading of his errors among others, 
for which purpose it answers well. For, though a 
man's opinion, when once fixed, cannot be changed by 
punishment, it may prevent him from communicating 
his doctrines to others, and by the odium which it 
throws upon his opinions, it may put them forever at 
rest. The effect, which these persecutions have on 
(he religious opinions of a people^ may be readily per- 
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ceived, if we enquire, why as great a proportion oT 
the iDhabitantfl of Turkey are not Christians, as of the 
kihabttants of England and France. Every one knows 
that this difference is occasioned by the persecutions 
which Christians are obliged to endure in the former 
country, and by those which are inflicted on their en- 
emies in the others. But this effect could not be pro- 
duced, if persecution and intolerance availed nothing. 
Why are the inhabitants of Spsun all Catholics, while 
but few of them are found in England and Germany ? 
Because Uieir enemies are punished in the former na- 
tion, but supported by the laws of the others. Why 
have the people of the same country, been in one age 
all orthodox — ^in the other all heretics ? Because in 
the one age the heretics were condemned, and pro* 
scribed by the laws, while in the next the saints were 
most unrighteously persecuted. Who then can say, 
that religious persecutions tend only to make hypo- 
crites and martyrs ; or that they are not competent to 
change the faith of a people ? It being manifest, that 
peisecutions will prevent changes, in the religious sen- 
timents of the people, religious governments will not 
fail to adopt them in regulating the opinions of their 
subjects, and in bringing them to one common standard ; 
to the great advantage of the spiritual, but to the great 
detriment of the temporal interest of the nation. It 
will be said in vain^ that the government may be wrong 
as well as individui^s, and that while it is attempting 
to exterminate heresy, it may be persecuting the tme 
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fuidi. This might be a good argument urith a superior 
power, uninterested in the contest, for leaving each 
party to enjoy its own opinion, but when the rulers of 
a nation are composed of sectarians, they must believe 
that their own opinions are correct, and will, there- 
fore, persecute those who differ from them. It will 
be imoossible to convince them, that the interest of 
their country requires moderation. The spiritual in- 
tei^est of the peo^ile will, at least, afford them a pre- 
tence, and sectarian rage a motive, for inflicting the 
severest and most ignominious punishments, on those 
whom they may brand with the name of the enemies 
of God. Emboldened by despair, the persecuted will 
arise against their oppressors, the i^ountry will be dis- 
tracted by civil wars, and the victims of the victorious 
party will be daily led to the stake. 

Nor can it be said with truth that these evils arise 
only from the abuse of Christianity. They arise from 
the spirit of that religion. They arise from the max- 
im, that the good of this life must be aacriflced to that 
of the life to come ; from the hatred which a Chris- 
tian always feels for those who differ with him in opin- 
ion ; from the strength, wh^ch a sect may gain, by the 
persecution of its enemies ^ and from the belief of the 
Christians, that the course most agreeable to virtue 
and to God, is to persecute with Are and sword, those 
whose faith is disapproved by him. These causes of 
persecution are inseparable from Christianity, and the 

evils which they produce, must always exist where 
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ihat religion prevails. While any one sect'has strengtii 
sufficient to persecute the others, and there are others 
for it to persecute. When a people are not looking 
for happiness in this world, we are not to wonder if 
Ihey do not find it here, and when a government at- 
tempts to deceive and oppress the people hy religious 
maxims, their condition is miserable indeed. 

But the persecution of their own subjects is not 
sufficient for Christian governments. They must have 
crusades against heretical and unbelieving nations. In 
these wars too, in which thousands will be destroyed, 
and whole provinces desolated, the welfare of the souls 
g£ men will alone be regarded. Slavery or death will 
be the usual fate of the captives, at least, the necessa- 
ry horrors of war will be increased. But I hear some 
one say, that these effects do not naturally arise from 
the religion of Christ, but only from its abuse. 1 an- 
swer, that as the cause of any religion may be benefit- 
ted by religious wars, and as the partizans of all reli- 
gions, think it their duty to promulgate their doctrines, 
as far as in them lies, whether it be by fire and sword, 
by. eloquence, by arguments, or by pious frauds, such 
wars will always arise from the existence of hostile 
creeds, when any one religion can hope to gain ground 
by the contest. Admitting a religion to be true, and to 
be known to be true, (and this the votaries of any will 
admit,) the purpose of extending it throughout the 
fiarth, will justify the perpetration of many atrocious 
acts, and the production of many evils. If we admit 
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that the Christian religion is true, beyond a doubt, and 
that the Mahometan is as certainly false, the crusades 
©f the Christians, against the partisans of the latter, 
can be easily justified. The crusaders had a high 
prospect of conquering a part, if not the whole, of the 
empire of the Saracens, audof reducing it to the wor- 
ship of Christ. It will be said, that as the worship of 
the conquered, would be but a forced acquiescence in 
the truth of Christianity, it would not be acceptable to 
God. This would be true of those persons who ex- 
isted at the time of the conquest, but it would not her 
true of their descendants ; or if they would have in- 
culcated their doctrines on their children, their whole 
race might have been exterminated, and their country 
re-peopled with Christians. Had this been done, fifty 
millions of sinners would have been destroyed, but as 
many had been added to the number of the saints, for 
every generation^ in succeeding ages, till the end of the 
world should arrive. The Christians actually possess* 
ed themselves of territory sufficient, as is estimated, 
to support twenty millions of inhabitants. The re-con* 
quest of this territory, was an event which they could 
not have anticipated. If it had remained in the hands 
of the Christians, twenty millions had been gathered, 
from that region in every age, which, allowing twenty- 
five ages to the present time, had now amounted to 
■ five hundred millions of souls. No one, who believes 
the truth of our religion, can believe, that the salva- 
tion of these,, would not have repaid> ten thousand 
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times, the evils of the wars which made them Chris- 
tians. None can, in fact, reject our conclusion, ex- 
cept those who believe that the Christian and Mahom- 
etan religions have an equal chance of truth, and to 
such, the Christian can address no argument. We 
must conclude, therefore, that the injury which Chris- 
tianity does to our temporal interest, by placing virtue 
on a false foundation, and by inducing a man to prefer 
the spiritual to the temporal interest of his neighbor, 
and governments to prefer the spiritual to the temporal 
interest of their people, is greater than the benefits 
which it confers on mankind, by giving them additional 
motives for being virtuous. But there are still other 
evils which it produces. It enables impostors, who 
will abuse their power, to deceive the people, and to 
advance themselves to the highest grandeur. It as- 
isists tyrants to sit securely on their thrones, and to op- 
press their people with impunity, by denouncing those 
who may rise up against them, as the enemies of God. 
The factious make it the instrument of destruction, to 
the best of governments, by accusing their rulers of 
impiety, and by asserting that religion is in danger. — 
By confering power on the clergy, it raises in the 
midst of the state, a class of men whose interest is in 
direct opposition to that of the people, by the decep- 
tion of whom their authority is maintained, and at 
whose expense their luxury issupphed. These evils 
will not be remedied by providing that the church and 
ptate shall never be united ; for the clergy will ever 
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j6)nt'roul the laws, when the rulers are religious. Nor 
tSi it sufficient to enact that the clergy shall possess no 
authority over the people ; for they will always be 
powerful, while they are believed to possess the keys 
of heaven, and while they are powerful they will be 
dangerous. Wherever the people are religious, and 
united in their religion, the clergy will abuse them : 
they support the power of those tyrants who favor 
their cause, by the reverence which the people pay to 
their doctrine, but will use their religion as the means 
of destroying those rulers who may provoke their 
wrath. 

m 

But how h it, I shall be asked, that the United Stately 
u Christian nation, possesses a prosperity so dangerous,, 
if the Christian religion is so hostile to our welfare oa 
earth. I answer, the deplorable divisions, which €£*» 
ist among Christians, particularly in this nation, have, 
in a great measure, prevented ^he evils which that re- 
ligion naturally produces.- Persecution has ceased^ 
because Christians divided into so many sects, that 
none is sufficiently strong to contend with the united 
power of the others, have found it necessary to live ia 
peace with one another. Consisting mostly of sects 
which have once been persecuted, and have therefore 
condemned persecutions, they are not willing, imme- 
diately, ta belie their own doctrineSr The number of 
citizens who are less anxious for the canse of religion, 
than for the welfare and grandeur of the republic, who- 
«re neyerth«Ie99 lored and honorcid by tbe people> hav 
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confined the advocates of our bpiritual interest, with- 
in those boundii which are consistent with our tempor- 
al good ; and a constitution, well calculated to promote 
our happiness on earth, has rendered religious intoler- 
ance impossible, without the most perfect union among 
Christians. The open abuses of religion, has in a 
great measure ceased, because the difierent sects, act- 
ing as censors upon one another, are cverreadjr to ex- 
pose the faults of their enemies, and to refute the doc- 
trines by which they hope to impose upon the people.* 
The clergy find it impossible to change the established, 
government by their machinations, and the state of the 
republic is such, that they can have little influence 
upon its rules. These causes, joined with the free*- 
dom which we possess, have produced the prosperity 
of which I complain. 

The danger which arises to our religion from this 
prosperity, and from the freedom of enquiry and ex- 
amination which is here allowed to all, has induced me 
to attempt the following work, with the hope of' adding 
something to the security of Christianity. I am sen- 
sible that my talents are iocompetent to the task I have 



* Whenever a new sect arises, it will endeavor to 
strengthen itself, by opposing the pernicious custom 
and doctrines of those which existed before it. It was 
this that l^d the Christians to oppose the shows of 
gladiators, and the Protestants ta contend with the ab- 
surd and pernicious- doctrines of the Catholics. The 
same cause has induced the different sects of Protfi!^ 

taots to expose the absurdities of oiie QjQoUiex:» 
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undertaken ; but I labor in a cause to which T shall be 
proud to have contributed but a little, and to promote 
the success of which, I should feel myself inexcu»a<*' 
bie. if I did not contribute all in my power.. 
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PART SECOND. 

-A Dissertation on the Mani^er of Demokstraj- 
iNG THE Existence of God. 

In demonstrating the existence of God, or the 
truth of any proposkion, we must begin with some 
principle, not established by argucpent, but believed by 
all mankind, not because it is proved to them to be 
true, but, because they are compelled by nature to 
believe it. In every demonstration, we pFove the 
truth of some proposition, from others before known. 
In our first demonstrations, therefore, the propositions 
employed as premises, cannot be established by argu- 
ments ; for if they were, we must necessarily demon- > 
strate somethings before any thing could be demonstrat- 
ed. If every proposition was to be proved, before it 
could be admitted to be true, philosophers would be' 
much in the same situation in which litigants would find 
themselves, if it was a rule of the court, that the char- 
acter of every witnes3, whether brought to establish 
factS) or the character of other witnesses, should be 
proved to be good, by the evidence of others, before 
*hi9 testimony could be admijtted. 

The labors of Reid render it unnecessary for nte 
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td spend further luue, in proof of the principles here- 
advanced. It is now almost universally acknowledged ^^ 
that there must be some such first principles of belief^ 
or maxims of common sense, which are not believed, 
because proved by any argument that can be given fbr 
their truth, but, from an irresistible impulse of na- 
ture, which compels the assent of all. We can give 
no reason for the existence of this disposition of our 
nature ; we are acquainted with the fact, that we are 
thus constituted, but why we know not, except that it 
was the will of him who made us. Though nearly all, 
OS I have said, are agreed, as to the existence of such 
principles, much doubt remains, in regard to die pro- 
positions and maxims which should be admitted as such. 
Some philosophers have given us a long list of such 
principles, which, according to them, it is impossible 
for us to doubt ; while others would restrict their num- 
ber to a belief in the testimony of our memories,* 
^ and a belief that the laws of nature will continue the 
same in future, that we have found them to be in time 
past. For the purpose of showing the true test of 
'vthese first principles of natural belief, I would observe, 



* This, however, is rather a consciousness, than a 
first principle of belief. Reid numbers consciousness 
among the first principles of belief, and asks, how a 
man knows, except by such a first principle, that he 
possesses those thoughts, of which he is conscious ? — 
It might as philosophically be asked, how he }cnow8 
that he is conscious of possessing a thought. A thought 
and the consciousness of its existence, are in fact the. 
same thing. 
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^Ht there is no absiinlity in supposing, (unless expeti 
-ence teaches tire contrary,) that they are different in 
different men. It is possible, that one half of man- 
kind should belieye a proposition, through the impulse 
-of nature, and that the rest, compelled by the same 
cause, should believe one contradictory to it. We 
know no reason why we should be thus compelled to 
believe one proposition sooner than another, except 
that we £nd by experience, that such is the case ; and 
without that experience, therefore, we cannot know 
that those principles which we are thus compelled to 
believe without reason, are the same in all.^ It fol- 
lows from thift, that a first principle of belief' which 
we are forced by our constitution to receive as true, 
may stiU be false ; for if a proposition may be believed 
by one half of mankind, and one contradictory to it, 
by the other half, one part or the other must hold as a 
first principle, a proposition which is false ; and if a 
false principle may be impressed by nature on one half 
of mankind, it may be thus impressed upon the whole. 
It is true, that if we are so constituted by nature, as to 
believe a proposition, no argument can convince us, 
that it is, or can be false ; yet if there was one per* 
' son, and only one, in the universe, upon whom this be- 
lief was not impressed by nature, the belief of the 



* It appears, however, from an impartial view of 
mankind, that the first principles of belief are the same 
in all. This law is a remarkable instance of the har- 
mony of nature. 
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'i:e«t 01 mankind) though it was impossible for them tir 
doubt, would be no argument with him. If there was 
a person, not so constituted as'to believe, that the laws 
of nature would continue the same in future, that he 
had found them to be in time past, or to trust any to 
such a supposition, our firm belief of this principle, 
would not convince him of its truth. 

The use I intend to make of these remarks, is to 
show the method of determining what is a first princi- 
ple of belief, and what is not. When men are led 
from experience, or any other cause, firmly io believe 
any proposition, they conjecture that it is a first prin- 
ciple ; while they hold, that what is taught by nature 
or common sense, must necessarily be true, this con- 
jecture strengthens their original belief, and is in its 
turn, strengthened by that belief. Thus one conclu- 
-slon is miide to support the dther, till no doubt remains 
of the truth of either. Their belief of the truth of 
a proposition, convinces them that it is a first princi- 
ple, this conviction confirms their belief of its truth. 
This false method of reasoning, has led to all the mis- 
takes, which philosQphers have made concerning first 
principles,' and all the disputes which have arisen from 
them. It has introduced into philosophical works^ 
propositions, pretended to be necessary truths, which 
-are in fact, only the prejudices of mankind, or princi- 
ples derived from experience, and extended beyond 
their proper limits. Pbilosopheifs, combating these 
false notions^ have been branded as visionaries, and 
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mad men, where opinions were contrary to commoa 
sense, and with whom, therefore, no argument can be 
held.* 

But if men reflected, that a proposition might be 
false, wether its beUef was impressed upon them by 
nature, or not, they would shun these errors ; for they 
would finally bring themselves to doubt every thing 
which wa6 not a first principle of belief, forced upoa 
them by nature, or which was not proved by arguments 
based upon such first principles. Though we might 
for a time be led to believe propositions, which were 
neither maxims of common sense nor proved to be 
true, the constant reflection that they might be false, 
would in time lead us to reject them, while our opin- 
ions would remain unchanged, in regard to those prin- 
ciples, the belief of which is impressed upon us by 
nature, I would therefore advise that in our search af- 
ter truth, we endeavor to do«bt every proposition, ais 
long as the possibility oi a doubt remains ; by so doing 
we ^11 shun most of our errors, but shall never be 



^ Reid and his followers assert, that no argument 
<;an be held with those who deny first principles. I 
'answer that none can be held with those who adopt 
propositions as first principles, which are not such. I 
would lay it down as a general rule, that nothing should 
be received as a first principle, which had been doubt- 
ed by any one,, for I can easily conceive, that a man 
may bring himself to believe that to be a first princi- 
ple which is not, but I cannot conceive how a man can 
doub't that^ the truth of which, is impressed upon him 
by nature 
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able to reject those principles which our constitution 
compels us to believe. 

Having premised all that my purpose requires, on 
the nature of first principles, it remains for me to en- 
quire, fiom which of these principles, the existence 
of God maybe proved. The first that presents itself, 
is one that has been held absolutely indisputable, by 
most philosophers, viz : Nothing can begin to exist, or 
undergo any change, without a cause. To demonstrate 
the existence of God, from this principle, we must first 
prove, or tak^ as granted, that the universe and hu- 
man race have not eternally existed. I believe, that 
no conclusive demonstration of this can be given, be- 
cause there are as many objections to the eternal ex- 
istence of God, as to that of the universe. But if we 
should admit that he might have existed eternally, 
without any beginning or cause, I should not acknow- 
ledge that any proof of his existence could be deriv- 
ed from this source ; for I cannot believe that there is 
any first principle, the belief of which is impressed on 
mankind by nature, which teaches them, that nothing 
can begin to exist without a cause. It is now acknow- 
ledged, that we know nothing of the nature of the re- 
lation of cause and effect, in the physical world, nor 
any reason why such relation should exist, between 
different events. Thus we know no reason, except 
from experience, which has taught us Ihat such is the 
law of nature, why motion should be communicated by 
impulse, why matter should be attracted by other boir 
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^ies or portions of matter, why sensations should be 
excited in our minds, by impressions on our organs of 
sense, or why the members of our bodies, should be 
subjected to the controul of our wills. Without expe- 
rience we should not know on seeing one body impel-" 
led against another, that both would not rest in the 
place where they met, or that they would not pass 
through each other, without resistance. On seeing a 
stone placed in the air, wc should not know that it 
would fall to the ground ; natural principles of belief 
would never teach us these facts. If then gravitation' 
and impulse are the only causes of the motions which 
take place in these cases, the first principles contend- 
ed for, can hardly be supported ; since the effect is 
produced, in both cases, by causes concerning which 
nature, as is acknowledged. -gives us no information. — 
But, says the metaphysician, there is another cause of 
these events ; the will of God, without which the im- 
pulse would have no effect, and the gravitation would 
not exist This I am ready to admit, but it is not 
taught me by a first principle I do not know from 
nature, that the will of God should produce this effect 
sooner than impulse or gravitation ; nor is it easier for 
me to conceive, that a body of matter should begin to 
move when God wills, than it should whea he wishes 
it to remain at rest. " Independent of experience, we 
know no reason why the will of man should controul 
the motions of his own body, and independent of a de- 
monstration, derived from other principles^ we know 
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AOt, that the will of God should controul the xnotioad 
ef the universe, much less, that it should he sufficient 
to call that universe into existence, since no power, 
analogous to this, is possessed hy man. To a person 
whose notions had not heen fixed hy the ohservations 
«>f nature, it would, I helieve, he more difficult to con- 
€eive^, that events should take place, and succeed one 
aoother, according to fixed and invariahie laws, (with- 
out which there could be no such thing as the cause o£ 
relation and effect,) than to conceive them to take place 
without law or order of succession. We are told, that 
man cannot conceive that a thing should begin to exist 
without a cause ; but I can as easily conceive that a 
irorld should spring into existence, without the will of 
God, or any other cause, as with iU and everyone^ 
who will examine his mind attentively, will, as 1 be- 
lieve, find that he can do the same. 

We may prove from the harmony of nature, by an 
argument amounting nearly to demonstration, that she 
has Impressed on our minds nosuch principle of be« 
\ief. The power which has produced usV has bestow- 
ed on us no members or organs, which are not neces* 
sary to our existence, or useful to the purposes for 
which we were cceated. Every part of our bodies is 
calculated to serve some end, either to increase our 
happiness, to guard against danger, or to assist in pro- 
pogating our species. The same may be observed of 
the bodies of brutes, and the organs of vegetables, and 
the same order and harmony reigns throughout the u:^ 
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Diverse. We may conclude, from these facts, that the 
same harmony extends to our minds, and that we pos- 
sess no useless powers of intellect, or principles of 
belief. We should adopt nothing, therefore, as a first 
principle, which, if it existed, would neither regulate 
our actions, aor guide us in the search of truth. 

het us apply this rule, to the principle of which we 
have been speaking — Let it be admitted that nothing 
can begin to exist without a cause, and that this truth 
is so firmly impressed upon us, that we are unable to 
doubt it. Will this provision of nature answer any 
useful purpose ? To this question I answer, that such 
a principle could never have any eflfect on our con- 
duct, for in order to regulate our actions, according to 
the causes of things, we must know not only that e- 
vents are usually preceded by causes, but what cause 
will produce any given effect, which we may wish 
should exist. If I know that an event must have a 
cause, but am ignorant as to what that cause is, the lit- 
tle knowledge which I have, can be applied to no use. 
If a man should firmly believe that com would not 
spring out of the ground, without some cause, he 
would not think of sowing seed to produce this effect, 
if he had not been taught to do it by experience. A 
knowledge, therefore, that events were preceded by 
causes, could be of no service to us in directing our 
actions, until we had learned from experience, what * 
these causes were. Nor would it avail us more in 

guiding our jresiearches after truth, When we hare 
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learned the existence of any event, xve cannot^, fron» 
this first principle, predict the existence of its effect ;* 
we may conclude, that some other event, which has 
caused its existence, has preceded it ; hut we cannet 
learn what that cause was^. If we should find a mah 
dead in the highway, we should know that there mus^ 
have been some cause of his death, hut we might a» 
well ascribe it to the prick of a pin, ^s to the firing of 
a pistol. We might with as much reason, (whatever* 
the circumstances might be,) ascribe it to an insect as- 
to a man. 

This first principle of belief, then, eould be of no* 
service to man, could have no effect on his thoughts oc^ 
his actions, till he had learned from experience, what 
causes produced particular effects. But when . t}u9^ 
experience was gained, the natural, instinct would 
be rendered unnecessary, by the knowledge which he 
must have gained. It is impossible that a man should 
obtain from experience, the knowledge of the cause of 
any event, without learning from the same source that 
this event always had a cause; of course he wojiH 
then have no occasion to be taught this by nature. It 
would be useless for himco know that an event must 
have a cause, until he knew what that cause was. The 
knowledge then which we are said to have derived 
from nature, must be loomed from experience, so fast 
as it becomes useful to us. We are not, therefare, 
to believe, that nature has impressed upon us a prin^ 
ciple of belief, which would produce so little f^r 
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feet.* If I believe that motion caniiot begin to exist 
without a cslnse, mj belief will be useless, until I learn 
from experience, what may produce it. If I have 
learned from experience, that the motion of a body 
may have been communicated to it by impulse froar 
another body,. I must have learned from the same est- 
perience, that such motion always has a cause. Why 
then should we suppose that nature would step in to 
our aid, where we have so little need of her assist- 
ance ; and where j if we had need, she could not assist 

That such a first principle of belief could have no 
effect on our actions ,^ may be infered, from the ^oc- 
trines of those who support it. ' It is the opinion of 
these philosophers, that the will of an invisible being 
may be the cause of eventsy and some of them hold,, 
that the will of such » beings is actually the efficient 
cause of all events, and that the laws of nature are on* 
ly the general rules by which he governs the universe^ 
According to this theory, though we may know that 
every event must have a cause, before we have obtain* 
ed this 'knowledge from experience, yet we may take 
for its cause the will of a being, who, for aught we 
should know, might be of a fickle mind, and govern- 
without rule or law. What would our state difi*er in 



* This argument may also be applied to the princi- 
ple, from which Mr. Paley, like most other philoeo^ 
(hers, would demonstrate the existence of God.- 
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this Cdse, from one in which events took place without 
any cause. 

Let us DOW attend to the arguments hy which phi- 
losophers have endeavored to show, that such a first 
principle exists in our minds. The first of these is, 
that we cannot conceive a thing to hegin to exist, with- 
out a cause. If hy this be meant, (and 1 know not 
what else it can mean, since a cause which we cannot 
conceive, can have no effect on the mind, and could 
not, therefore, assist us in conceiving its effects,) that 
we cannot conceive the beginning of the existence of 
a thing, without conceiving a cause for its existence, it 
is not true ; for there are effects, the causes of which 
not being perceptible by our senses, can never be con- 
ceived by us. Such are the effects produced by the 
will, either of man or of God. Things also begin to 
exist, when we can find no cause for their existence, 
and can therefore conceive none, though we can easily 
conceive the effect. 

But the argument which requires most attention is 
derived from the fact that m<2St men believe th^lt noth- 
ing can begin to exist without a cause. To prove the 
existence of this belief Dr. Reid asserts that all men 
are governed in their actions by it. I will give the 
reader his own words — " A child," says he, *' knows 
^at when his top or any of his play things are taken 
away it must have been done by somebody." Per- 
haps it would not be di£6icult to persuade him tU9(i^ 
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was done bj someiDvisible being, bat that it was done 
by nobody he cannot believe. 

The Doctor is here mistaken. The child might be 
made to believe thaf it was done by an imaginary be- 
ing, but it would be very *' difficult to persuade him" 
that it was done by one that was invisible. Such a 
being would beliobody in the child's conception. 

Suppose a man's house to be broken open, his mo« 
ney and jewels taken away. Such things have hap- 
pened, times innumerable^ without any apparent 
cause ; and were he only to reason from experience in 
such a case, how must he behave. He must put in 
one scale the instances wherein a cause was found of 
s<uch an event, and in the other scale, the instances 
wherein no cause was ^und, and the preponderant 
scale must determine whether it be most probable 
that there was a cause of this event, or that there was 
none. Would any man of comnion understanding have 
recourse to such an expedient to direct his judg-- 
ment ? 

Suppose a man to be found dead oo the highway, hi» 
scull fractured, his body pierced with deadly wounds,^ 
his watch and money carried off. The coroner's 
jury sits upon the body and the (question is put, what 
was the cause of this man's death ; was it accident, 
felo de 5c, or murder by persons unknown ? Let us 
suppose aft adept in Mr, Hume's philosophy to make 
one of Hie jury, and that he insists on the previatis 
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qoestion whether there waa any dause of the erefif , 
or whether it happened without a cause. 

Surely u^ on Mr. Hume's principles a great deal 
might be said upon this point, and if the matter is to 
be determined by past experience, it is dubious on 
which the weight of the argument might stand. But 
we may venture to say that if Mr. Hume had been of 
such a jury, he would have laid aside his philosophi- 
cal principles, and acted according to the dictates of 
common prudence. 

Let us grant Doctor Reid his first principle, and en- 
quire in what manner the difficulties he finds in deter- 
mining the Ctiuse of these events, will be remedied. — 
Though we may believe by nature that these things 
could not take place without a cause, he will not pre- 
tend that nature informs what those causes were. Ac- 
cording to his own philosophy they might be caused 
by an invisible being , he seems^ in part at least, to 
have adopted the hypothesis, that God is the cause of 
every thing, and that the physical causes, or those with 
which we are acquainted, such as impulse, impressions 
upon the organs of sense, and the like, do not neces- 
sarily produce the events that succeed them, but that 
they are connected with those events, only by the will 
and act of God. Admitting these principles to be cor- 
rect, though we may know that a house cannot be 
broken open without a cause, we cannot know (with- 
out experience) that it was not occasioned by the will 
of «* an invisible being." According to Mr. Stewart's 
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philosdphy, it might have no physical cause.* It 
might have been done by God, or by other spiritual 
powers, good or bad. How then should the owner 
proceed to judge whether this event had a cause per- 
ceptible to our senses, or not. He must throw into 
one scale the instances wherein such a cause had been 
found to such an event, and in the other the instances 
wherein no such cause could be discovered, and the pre- 
ponderant scale must determine his judgment, wheth- 
er the event had, or had not, any perceptible cause. 

But let us proceed to the instance of a man found 
dead. Though we might agree that his death must 
have a cause, we could not know but that cause might 
have been God, the devil, sickness, or any event, trivi- 
al or important in appearance, visible or invisible. — 
Let the circumstances be what they would, we could, 
if destitute of experience, impute his death to no cer- 
tain -and particular cause, since any cause, that could 
be imagined, would be sufficient to account for it. — 
Suppose the circumstances to be such, as to give a sus- 
picion of suicide, excepting that there was a difficulty 
in explaining the departure of the watch and money, 
Dr. Reid, if he was upon the jury, (having learned 
nothing to the contrary by experience,) might solve 
the doubt arising from this circumstance, by supposing 
that the soul had taken them off. 



* See Stewart's Philosophy of Mind, chapter I. 
where the distinction hptween physical and efficient 
causes, is clearly explained. 
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Bot, sjiys the Doctor, wc cannot have obtained our 
helief of this principle from experience, because ex- 
perience teaches only what is, and not what mitsit ne- 
cessarily be. This I admit — but when experience has 
shown that events are, in nearly all instances, preced- 
ed by causes, man, who, as Dr. Reid has proved by 
<3xample, sometimes errs in logic, might be induced to 
believe that this must necessarily be the case. If Dr. 
Heid had possessed the knowledge of the human mind, 
which we might expect from his experience, he would 
have perceived, that it was natural for man, to mis- 
take the conclusions which he has drawn from his ear- 
ly experience, for necessary truths. Take a man who, 
till his middle age, has never heard of the diurnal mo- 
tion of the earth, and he will tell you, that if the 
world turned over, things would fjjfl off when they 
were on the underside. Tell him that they would 
*till tend towards the earth, he will deny it, and affirm 
that they must fall downwards, place them on which 
•side of the earth you will. Ask him why they should 
fi\\\ downwards, sooner than upwards, he will tell you, 
not that he has learned by experience, that their ten- 
dency is to fall in the former direction, but that it is 
in the nature of things, and must necessarily be the 
case"} nor will any reasoning persuade him to believe 
otherwise. Before the time of Copernicus, there 
tvere, I will venture to assert, more persons who be- 
lieved that bodies must necessarily tend downwards, 
than there were who believed that nothing could be* 




gin to exist without a cause. The first principles t>{ 
the Peripetetics were nothing more than conclusions 
derived from experience. Thus having adopted the 
opinion, from the general appearance of things, that 
the earth was at rest, they were under the necessity 
of giving it a foundation, or of supposing that it did 
not gravitate. If they adopted the former supposition, 
the foundation which they gave it, would require an- 
other to support it ; hut if they adopted the latter, 
they deviated from experience, which taught them that 
all the substances of which the earth was composed ^ 

gravitated. To shun these difficulties ihey adopted 
the principle that bodies did not gravitate in their 
proper places, and supposed that the earth was in its 
proper place. Believing that the air had no weight, 
and finding that water would rise in a receiver, from 
which the air was exhausted, they adopted the first 
principle, that nature abhorred a vacuum. Another 
principle, from which I believe a demonstration of the 
existence of God has been attempted, is, that there 
can be no law without a law giver ; from which it is 
inferred, that the laws of nature could not have exist- 
ed, without the existence of a God, or a being of im- 
mense power, from whom they may be derived. I 
may be mistaken in believing, that there are any who 
suppose that tiie existence of God may be demonstrat- 
ed from this principle, but if there are any such, a lit- 
tle reflection will convince them, that there can be n% 
}aw given, without implying the previous existence of 
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a i;iw. It is manifest that there can be no law giver, 
without power to establish his laws, and there can be 
no power without law. If God has power to create 
worlds, it must be a law, that the existence of a world 
fihall always follow his wish for its existence. If he 
has power to establish such laws as he pleases, and 
impose them on nature, it must be a law, that whatev- 
er he wishes must be law. We have likewise been 
told, that there must be a God, because the order and 
Fegularity in the universe, mast otherwise be attribut- 
ed to chance. I answer, that there may be laws of na- 
ture, which necessarily produce that order and regu- 
larity'. We may believe that there is no God, and still 
suppose that there are laws of nature according to 
which the earth was brought into, and is maintained in 
existence, with which we are unacquainted. These 
laws may be such as necessarily to produce regularity 
and order. In Ghrystalization we see bodies arrange 
themselves into regular forms, such as might seem to 
be the products of art, through the unknown laws by 
which they are governed. If the existence of God 
could not be demonstrated from some other principles, 
we should not suppose it impossible, that the regulari- 
ty of the universe wsm produced by laws similar to 
those. 

But it will be said, perhaps, that the regularity of 
tlic lnws themselves, if we admit such a supposition, 
must be attributed to chance, for we know no reason 
why they should be such as to produce regularity 
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sooner than confusion. To this I answer, t^at (he dtf^ 
liculty will not be less if we adnait the existence of 
God, for we know not why he should prefer order to 
confusion, and if his nature is such as to lead him to 
choose the former, this fact roust be the result of 
rhancc, as much as the fact, that the laws of nature arc 
such as to province it. If you ask how nature or its 
laws chanced to produce regularity, may I not ask how 
the will and power, or rather the nature of God, chanc- 
ed to be such as to produce the same ; for if the ]aw& 
of nature might have been such, as to produce confu- 
sion, there might have been the same imperfection ia 
the la^vs of God's mind. If there be a thousand forms 
of disorder, to one of order, which the earth, spring- 
ing into existence from the nature of things, might 
have assumed, there are as many of disorder, to one of 
order, in which God might have created it. 

So much for the principles from which a demonstra- 
tion of the existence of God has been attempted in 
vain. The only one, froai which a full proof of his 
existence can be derived, is the one adopted by Mr. 
Paley, of which I shall have occasion to speak at some 
iongti), in the first part of this work. 
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SPZIUTVilX MtrSTAJRD TOTt 

PART FIRST. 

A DEMONSTRATION OF THE EXISTENCE 

OF GOD. 

ohaptxsb x. 

Concerning the First Principle on which our 
Demonstration is Founded. 

Mr. Palev begins his demonstration of the exis- 
tence of God, in the following manner : — 

<* In crossing a heath," says he, *' suppose I pitch- 
ed my foot against a stone, and were asked how the 
stone came to be there, I might possibly answer, that 
for any thing that I knew, it had lain there forever ; 
nor would it, perhaps, be very easy to show the absur- 
dity of this answer. But suppose I had found a watch 
upon the ground, I should hardly think of the answer 
which I had before given, that for any thing I knew the 
watch might have always been there. Yet why should 
not this answer serve for the watch as well as for the 
stone. For this reason and for no other, viz : that 
when we come to inspect the watch, we perceive, 
(what we could not discover in the stone,) that its sev- 
eral parts are framed and put together for a purpose, 
€. g. that they are so formed and adjusted as to pro- 
duce motion, and that motion so regulated as to point 
out the hour of the day ; that if the several parts had- 
been differently shaped from what they are, of a dif 
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ferent size from what they are, or placed after any 
other manner, or in any other order, than that in which 
they are placed, either no motion at all would have 
been carried on in the machine, or none that would 
have answered the use that is now s.3rved by it. — 
This mechanism being observed, the inference we 
think is inevitable, that the watch must have had a 
maker ; that there must have existed an artificer, who 
formed it for the purpose, which we find it actually to 
answer, who comprehended its construction, and de- 
signed its use." 

After some further remarks, Mr. Paley proceeds to 
prove, from the principles here laid down, the exis- 
tence of God,. or of a being who designed and created 
the universe.. This hedoos, by proving that, through- 
out the works of nature, objects are adapted to the 
production ot certain effects, for which they are evi- 
dently designed, that they are put.together in the way. 
in which certain purposes may best be effected, in the 
' same manner as the spring and wheels of the watch 
are put together, and adapted to the production of the 
motion desired ; . we must therefore conclude, that 
the universe was^ designed, and this adaptation of 
its parts- produced, by an intelligent being. The A- 
theists attempt to destroy this conclusion by maintain- 
ing that we know and believe the watch to be the pro • 
duction of human invention, only from experience ; 
that this experience cannot extend to the universe and: 
its maker, Godi. They attempt to do away the effect 
of Mr Faley's assertion, that our conclusion would be 
the same though we had never seen a watch or a ma- 
chine of a similar kind, by arguments which are not 
destitute of weight. These 1 shall hy before the 
ieader, that I may not be accused of unfairness. 

I. The Atheists assert that if we conclude from a first 
principle of belief impressed upon us by nature, that 
the watch was designed by an intelligent being, we 
aught to adopt the same conclusion concerning nnimalSi., 
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and vegetables, for they possess the same adaption of 
their parts to a manifest end, tlie preservation of iheir 
lives, and the propogation of their species. But do 
men unaccustomed to philosophical speculations adopt 
this opinion ? The savage does not enquire who was 
the maker of the beast which he slays, though he may 
behold all the works of design, which its body con- 
tains. To this the Theists answer, that an animal is 
as much the product of contrivance as a watch , but 
that the animal was designed and created, by the crea- 
tor of the universe j while the watch is the work of 
man. The Atheists ask in reply, why, if we suppose 
that animals and vegetables were created by God, we 
may not on finding a watch, assert that it was the work 
of the same being. In the case put by Mr. Paley, 
should any one assert that the watch had lain where it 
was found from the creation of the world, and that in 
the beginning it was created by God, he would find his 
opinion disregarded ; no one would think its existence 
accounted for by being told that God. might have im- 
posed laws on metals and other matter, which by their 
operation had brought the various parts into their pre- 
sent form ; though if we did not judge from experi- 
ence, this would certainly be satisfactory . 

II. The Atheists assert that there are two qualities 
which always distinguish the products of human inven- 
tion from animals and vegetables, to wit : 1st. The 
government of their parts by the ordinary laws of na- 
ture ; and, 2d. The dissimilarity between the matter 
of which they are composed, and the matter of living 
animals and vegetables. That there are three quali- 
ties which distinguish them from minerals, or fortuitous 
collections of matter, to wit: 1st. The capability of* 
producing some efTect, which is generally desired by 
man. 2d, A complicated adaptation of their parts to 
one another, by which certain^ motions^ are produced 
and communicated^ whichi could rarely arise from* 
chance, and without which the desired eflfect would^ 
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fiot take place. 3d. A form, shape and arrangement 
of their parts, which could not arise from the opera* 
tion of the ordinary laws of nature. The two quali- 
ties, which separate them from animals and vegetables, 
belong to all machines and to no animal or vegetable ; 
we may therefore easily distinguish a machine (if we 
have any acquaintance with machines in general) 
though viewing it for the first time, from either of 
these. By examining a watch we shall find that the 
spring produces the motion by the operation of a law, 
by which all springs of the same metal and shape are 
governed. We shall also perceive that this law re- 
moins^the same, whether the spring be connected with, 
or removed from- the watch. Bat by examining the 
frame of an animal, we perceive that the heart is gov- 
erned by a law, that censes to exist, the moment it is 
removed from the body ; we find that the animal is 
governed by mind and will. If we examine a vegeta- 
ble we find it governed by laws unknown to matter in 
its inorganic state ; we find too that the matter com- 
posing all animals and vegetables is much alike in ap«> 
pearance, but that it has no similarity te the matter of 
the machine before us.. We may therefore conclude 
that this is neither an animal nor a vegetable. 

But the qualities by which we distinguish machines 
from minerals, do sometimes belong, in an imperfect 
degree, to a mineral, and do not always all belong to 
the same machine. There i*, therefore, more difficul- 
ty in distinguishing nvachines from minerals, than from 
animals and vegetables^ A mineral may sometimes 
produce effects which are desired by man ; it may also 
be such in form as could not be produced by the ope- 
ration of any law of nature, with which w^ are ac- 
quainted, and therefore be mistaken for the product of 
art ; a fortuitous collection of matter may also possess 
such a curious adaptation of its parts to one another, 
as would make us mistake it for the work of design. — ' 
The products of art too, mav be so deficient in thp. or. 
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binary qualities of this class of objects, as to be mib^ 
taken for minerals. They may not produce any use- 
fal effect which we can discover ; their construction 
may be simple, and their form such as matter thrown 
fortuitously together might assume ; we are therefore 
to judge of the class to which objects belong, by the 
degree in which these qualities arc possessed. But 
when we meet with an object, for the first time, that 
possesses all these qualities, very little experience is 
necessary to convince us that it is the work of man. 
There is sufficient analogy between a mill and a watch 
to induce us to place both in the same class. 

III. When we meet with a machine, possessing all 
the qualities I have mentioned, we have less need of 
an extensive acquaintance with machines, to decide 
that it is the product of human invention, than of a 
knowledge of man, and of the laws of nature. If ex- 
perience has given us this knowledge we know, 

1st. That man exists. 

2d. That he has power to contrive and create the 
machine under examination. 

3d. That he has a motive for creating it. 

4th. That the machine exists. 

5th. That if it was not created by man, its existence 
could not be accounted for, in any way agreeably to 
the known laws of nature. 

From these hve facts we readily conclude that the 
machine was contrived by man, but when we attempt 
ii'om the marks of design in the universe, to prove the 
existence of God, our reasoning is different. 

1st. We know from observation that there exists an 
object, (the universe,) which bears a strong analogy 
to machines which are made by man, which neverthe- 
less could not be created by him. 

2d. That the existence of this object cannot be ac- 
counted for in any way agreeable to the known laws ol' 
nature. 
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From these facts we conclude :-^ 

1st. That there exists a being possessing a mind an- 
alogous to man. 

2d. That this being has power to contrive and cre- 
ate the universe. 

3d. That he has a motive for creating it. 

4th. That he did create it. 

No one can doubt that this last argument is weak, 
compared with the first ; for in the first, we prove one 
new fact from five others previously known — in the 
last, we prove four new facts from two previously 
knownr. 

But the Theists will not admit that this is a fair state- 
ment of the argument. They assert that our conclu- 
sion in thi« case is not founded on experience alone. 
It is a first principle, as they maintain, the belief of 
which is forced upon us by the author of our exist- 
ence, that ** arrangement, disposition of parts, sub- 
serviency of moans to an end, relation of instruments 
to an use, in an}' thing that exists, imply the existence 
of intelligence and mind," by which the object pos- 
sessing these qualities was designed and created. I 
shall not however further discuss the question, wheth- 
er this is or is not a first principle, because if it is, the 
infidel vvill contend against it in vain ; and if it is not, 
we can, by our arguments, convince only those minds 
which are governed by prejudice alone. Those who 
reject it, may give up all enquiries concerning reli- 
gion, for they reject the fouadation on which it stands ; 
but to those who adopt it, I have a neW demonstration 
of the existence of God founded upon it, to offer. 

But I must first observe that, if this principle should 
be admitted, a consequence highly advantageous to 
Theism will follovv, which nevertheless has not been 
noticed hy Theists. It is, that the existence of God 
may be proved, uot from an examination of one or a 
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few objects alone, but from any thing that exists. 

^Vhatever exists must produce an effect of some 
kiad on the universe. 

It must also consist of an infinite number of parts. 
These parts must be put together, and arranged in 
some particular iiianner. 

If this arrangement was different, the effect pro- 
duced by the object, must be different. In every ob- 
ject, therefore, there must be an arrangement of parts, 
producing a particular effect, an adaptation of means to 
an end, a subserviency of instruments, (to wit, the 
parts,) to an use. From these facts, the existence of 
God inevitably follows. 

In proving objects to have been contrived by man, 
we must confine our conclusion to those which produce 
effects desired by him. But no such restriction can 
be applied to our arguments for the existence of God, 
for we know not what effects are desired by that being. 
The existence of a stone may be of as much import- 
ance in his view as the existence of the human race. 
If it was admitted that the earth was created by God, 
we might perhaps infer, from certain marks which we 
behold in it, that the existence of man was desired by 
him ; but this inference cannot be used in a demon- 
stration of his existence, because it cannot be drawn, 
before his existence is proved. We are not to con- 
clude that an object was created by man, unless its 
form, and the arrangement of its parts, are such, as 
could not possibly, or would not probably, be produc- 
ed by the operation of the laws of nature, independ- 
ent of the effects of mind ; but we can be under no 
such restriction as this, in proving that objects are the 
work of God, for, excepting things formed by man, all 
objects are produced by the operation of these laws. 
We are not to suppose that an object was contrived 
by man, when he has no power to produce it, but thig 
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cloes not restrict us in our proof of God's existence, 
for there is nothing which he may not have power to 
produce. We must conclude, therefore, that the ex- 
istence of God may be inferred from the existence of 
every object which we behold. The number of sour- 
ces from which this proof may be obtained, greatly 
augments the evidence of his existence ; how unrea- 
•sonable, therefore, must that man be, who, in the face 
<>f all this evidence, shall dare to doubt. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



AN ANALYSIS OF MIND. 



Sec. I. OF IDEAS. 

An Idea is either a sensation or a conception. A 
sensation is an idea, caused in the mind immediately 
by an impression on the organs of sense. A conception 
is an idea corresponding to some sensation, which the 
mind retains, or recalls, when the impressions on the 
organs of sense, by which the corresponding sensation 
was produced, is removed. 

The order of the succession of our sensasion, is u- 
sually the object of contrivance, because man in many 
cases has power to controul it, and to produce the ex- 
istence of a sensation which he desires, but no one can 
desire the existence of a conception, which he has not. 

Conceptions are^ nevertheless, sometimes the object 
of contrivance. A man, when he has an agreeable 
conception in his mind, may contrive a method of re- 
calling it at other times, or of communicating it to oth- 
ers. Poems are contrivances of this kind. 

No simple conception can exist in the mind, before 
a corresponding sensation. By abstraction we may di- 
vide a complex sensation. By imagination we may 
form from simple conceptions, those which are com- 
plex, and to which we have no corresponding sensa* - 
UoDS ; buc then we must have had sensations corres- 
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ponding to those simple conceptions, of which the com- 
plex one is formed. 

We cannot have a conception, without conceiving 
ourselves placed in a situation to receive the corres- 
ponding sensation. No man can have a conception of 
an object, and nt the same Haoae conceive it to be placed 
behind him. No man can have a conception of the 
whole circumference of a circle, in the centre of which 
he conceives himself to be placed ; aor can we form 
a conception of the whole surface of a globe or a cube. 

We have, when awake, the power of distinguishing 
conceptions from sensations. But in sleep, concep- 
tions derived from sight and hearing, are frequently, if 
not always, mistaken for sensations. 

Conceptions may be agreeable or disagreeable, but 
not in so high a degree as sensations. For this reason, 
when an agreeable conception is in the mind, tlie cor- 
responding sensation i*' always desired. Without the 
two kinds of ideas here mentioned a being could not 
contrive. He could not contrive without sensations, 
for they are the objects of contrivance. That there 
could be no contrivance without conception is manifest. 
The being that contrives must have a conception of 
the means used in producing the desired effect, or he 
could not conceive their use. He must also have a 
conception, of the object of his contrivance, for he 
would not labor to produce, that which he did not cbn- 
ceive. 

The power of distinguishing conceptions from sen- 
sations, is also necessary to contrivance. Into what 
confusion should we be thrown, if ihese ideas were 
mistaken for one another ? 

Nor should we ever exert ourselves to contrive, if 
conceptions were equally agreeable with their corres- 
ponding sensations. The superior pleasures which 
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we derive fropi the latter ideas, may therefore be con< 
iiidered necessary to contrivance. 



^' 



Sec. II. OF ATTENTION. 

Attention is the direction of the mind to tome par- 
ticular object, or train of ideas ; or the faculty by 
which the will influences the train of thought in the 
mind. 

Mr. Stewart thinks that this faculty is a power which 
the will possesses, of excluding some ideas from the 
mind, and of retaining others. The will certainly 
does not act on the train of our thoughts, by producing 
new ideas, nor can it prevent new thoughts from en- 
tering the mind, when they are suggested by associa- 
tion, because nothing can be willed, concerning an 
idea, which is not in the mind. I believe (though the 
opinion may perhaps appear hypothetical) that the will 
has power to exchide from the mind, immediately on 
their entering it, ideas not agreeable to its purposes, 
by which exclusion the mind is thrown back upon its 
former ideas. This opinion differs little (if any) from 
that of Mr. Stewart. 

That attention is a faculty of the mind, which is 
governed by the will, is admitted by all. There are 
some instances however in which it appears not to be 
entirely voluntary. A person suffering under an ac- 
cute pain, finds it difficult to attend to any thing but the 
pain itself. If you attempt to read in a room, where 
there is much noise and conversation, you will soon 
find your attention turned from your book. But these 
facts, as well as others of the kind, may be accounted 
for by the changes of the will. When a person at- 
tempts to read, for instance, his belief that this would 
be advantiigcous, is founded on a process of reasoning, 
which entirely disappears, the moment he begins te 
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read. If then any thing occurs, to divert his attentioo- 
to other subjects, he immediately turns from his book, 
his motives for reading being not then present to his 
mind. These may not be immediately recalled, and 
when they are, his thoughts may be again diverted in 
the same manner. This reasoning will serve for all 
instaoces wherein attention appears not to be com- 
pletely controuled by the will. 

No being could contrive without attention, for with- 
out it the train of our thoughts could not be directed 
to the object of contrivance. The phenomena of 
dreaming are accounted for, by supposing attention to 
be suspended during sleeps If we then possessed not 
attention, our thoughts when waking would have all 
the irregularities of a dream* It is true that many 
improvements in the arts have been suggested to the 
contrivers by accident, but some attention is necessary 
from the first thought on the subject to the comple- 
tion of the contrivance. A previous attention to the 
same subject, is also manifest, for otherwise it had not 
been introduced by accidental associations. Harring- 
ton derived his notion of the form of a republic, from, 
seeing the contrivance of two girls in dividing their 
bread ; but had he not previously attended to the sci- 
ence of government the same sight had not introduced 
a thought on that subject. 



Sec. III. OF ABSTRACTION. 

Abstraction is that faculty of the mind, by which a 
complex idea is divided into conceptions more simple, 
than any corresponding sensation. 

Abstraction, when it is independent of imagination, 
is, like attention, governed by the will. It appears to 
dilTer from attention chiefly in this, that in attention 
the whole of an idea is excluded from the mind, which 
is thereby thrown back, upon the one which preceded 
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i^, whereas ia abstraction only a part of the idea is ex* 
eluded, and the mind dwells upon the remaining part. 

It is a law of our minds that whatever may be divid- 
ed in sensation, may be divided in conception. Thus 
the idea of a horse, which when a sensation, may be di- 
vided into a sensation of each of the legs, the head^ 
and of the body, may, when a conception, be divided 
in like manner, so that w^ may form distinct and sepa- 
rate conceptions, of the body and legs. The colour 
of a surface and the surface itself cannot be separated 
in sensation, nor are we able to form a conception of a 
surface, without colour, or of colour, without surface. 

Abstraction is necessary to contrivance ; for what 
progress could we miike in the arts, if we were oblig- 
ed to consider objects in the same extent in which they 
are presented to us by sensation. The whole view 
b^ore our eyes forms in the mind but one sensation^ 
which without abstraction, could not be divided in con- 
ception. Without this faculty, I could form no con- 
ception of a tree which I see before me, without join- 
ing with it a conception of the landscape and the sky 
which I behold in the same view. Nothing without it 
could be conceived, which would not when seen fill the 
whole angle of vision. But if we could form a con- 
ception of no object of less magnitude than this, it is 
manifest that we could make no progress in contrir 
vance. 



Sec. IV. OF ASSOCIATION. 

Association is that principle or disposition of the 
mind, by which one idea tends to introduce another, 
and by which our ideas are connected, and their suc- 
cession regulated, independent of the influence of the 
will. That such a principle exists, is known to everj 
•ne who has the slightest acquaintance with the philos- 
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op}i3' of mind ; but philosophers have differed in their 
opinions, with regard to the primary laws of mind, 
which constitute that principle. Mr. Hume thinks 
that the qujilities and relations of ideas which produce 
association are three, viz : Resemblance, Relation of 
cause and effect, and Contiguity of time and place. — 
It has since beei^ shown, (and I am surprised that it 
should have escaped Mr. Hume,) that the relation of 
cause and effect may be reduced to contiguity of time 
and place ; since a cause (according to the principles 
of Mr. Hume himself) is no more than an antecedent, 
and the effect a consequent, which are always conjoin- 
ed. It has also been remarked that contrast, as well 
as many other relations, produces association. In my 
opinion however (if I may venture one against so ma- 
ny and so great authorities) the relatiTJn between ideas, 
which produce association, may be reduced to contigui- 
ty of the time of the existence of those ideas in the 
mind, or in other words all the phenomena of associa- 
tion may be accounted for by the following laws of the 
mind. 

Every idea which has once existed in the mind, has 
a tendency, when renewed, to recall either the idea 
which succeeded it, or that which preceded it, when 
before in the mind. 

This tendency is strengthened by the repeated suc- 
cession of the same ideas, and by the attention which 
was paid them.. 

It will be said that resemblance is well known to 
produce association, and I shall be asked how I account 
for this by the law I have mentioned. I answer that 
there are two kinds of resemblance, the resemblance 
of the whole, and the resemblance of a part. The 
ideas excited in the mind by objects possessing the first 
kind of resemblance, are identical, since the identity 
of ideas is no more than a resemblance. If I behold, 
a man perfectly similar in features, form and dress, to 
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«nc whom I have before known,' the idea mmy mine), 
is the same which I should have possessed, if 1 had 
seea the identical person with whom I had been ac- 
quainted, and the same ideas would be introduced by 
association. 






The ideas excited by objects which resemble each 
other only in part, are indeed dissimilar, but when all 
but the parts which resemble each other, are struck 
from the mind by abstraction, the remaining ideas are 
the same. If T behold a man wearing a coat similar to 
one worn by a man whom I had formerly known, I 
should strike out of my mind by abstraction (for the 
mind is continually abstracting and compounding its 
ideas) all parts of the ideas received, except that of 
the coat, which would be the same that 1 should receive 
from viewing the coat of my friend. With this idea it 
is manifest, according to the law which I have laid 
down, that the idea of my friend himself would be as- 
sociated. 

The reader will iind no difficulty in reconciling the 
fact that contiguity of time and place produce associa- 
tion to my principles : but contrast requires some at- 
tention before all the objections to this theory can be 
removed. This relation is not a fertile source of as- 
sociation, and the little effect that it hus, arises from 
the fact that an object and its contrast are often con- 
joined in reasoning. 

The tendency of ideas to introduce others, depends 
on the state of the mind, in which they exist, but not on 
that of the external objects, from which they are de- 
rived, nor on any qualities in the ideas themselves. It 
depends, in fact, on the order in which these ideas have 
before existed in the mind. Hence the operation of 
reasoning, comparing, &c. strengthen and multiply the- 
fources of association. 

But whatever may be the qualities, either in this 
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ideaiS theittselres, or in the mind in which they exist, off 
which association depends, it is essential to contrivance, 
and indeed to nearly all the operations of the mind ; 
ibr without it no idea could ever be recalled to the 
mind except by sensation. The law on which (accord- 
ing to the opinion given above) it depends, is well adapt- 
ed -to contrivance, for according to that law, those ideas 
will be the aptest to be recalled to the mind, which 
are connected with the object of contrivance. 



Sec.v. of imagination. 

Imagination is that faculty by which the mind com- 
pounds its ideas, and forms conceptions of objects which 
never existed, or never were presented to the sense* 
of the person conceiving them. 

Imagination is a complex faculty, implying concep- 
tion, abstraction, and association, but it is not solely the 
operation of these principles combined. There must 
be something which does not necessarily exist with 
these faculties. A person might possess them all, and 
yet be unable to combine his ideas, or to form concep- 
tions more complex than his sensations. The opera-^ 
tion of these faculties atone could never give us a con- 
ception of a horse with the head and arms of a man, 
with wings, ©r of one whose colour was green. 

It may here be observed, that not only conceptions 
are compounded by imagination, but parts of concep- 
tions which are inseparable without it. Thus colour 
may be abstracted from one form^ and combined in 
conception with another, though it can never be made 
the object of a separate conception. 

Imagination is of immense importance in contrivance^ 
•f so great indeed, that it is scarcely possible for ^ny 
feeing to contrive without it. Who could contrive a 
watcU if they could form no. conception of a wheel, dii^ 
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ferent from vihai they had before seen. Without ima- 
gination we could form no conception of the machine 
itself before it was made, and it certainly could not be 
made before such conception was formed. Wiihont 
imagination, therefore, nothing which had not pre- 
viously existed, could be formed by design. 



Sec. VI. OF MEMORY. 

Memory is the knowledge which wc have of our 
past ideas and afifecticns, and of the order in which, 
they were connected in the mind. It appears to con- 
sist of a number of conceptions, closely connected by 
association, with a perception that they have been in 
the mind in the same order before. 

I remember that I was in Albany a short time past. 
In remembering this 1 have a conception of the streets 
and houses of that city, of various oJ>jects which 1 there 
beheld, of events which were tracsacted, and of cir- 
cumstances relating to the time. I likewise recall the 
conceptions which I then possessed. All these are 
closely connected by association, and I have a percept* 
lion that they have existed in my mind in the same or- 
der before^ 

Without this perception the cluster of ideas which 
exist in the mind, in memory, could not be distinguish- 
ed from the more complex productions of imagination. 
Of course memory (if we could then call it such) 
would give us no knowledge of the past. This per- 
ception must therefore he regarded as a primany power 
of the mind. 

Association is manifestly necessary to memory, for 
without that faculty, no idea which had once passed 
out of the mind, could ever be recalled or renewed, 
except by^a new impression on the organs of sense.— 
Association is also necessary to imagination, hence wo 
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bave additional evidence of iti impottance in contri- 
vance^ and in all the operations of the mind. It is 
manifest that memory is necessary to contrivance, not 
only because it is necessary to the attainment of know- 
ledge, but because without it, the beginning of a con- 
trivance must be lost before the end could be com- 
pleted. It has been shown that no mathematical pro- 
position could be demonstrated without memory, since 
no conclusion could be drawn from prenMses previous- 
ly proved, if we could not rely upon our memorj', for 
the certainty of their proof. It is equally manifest, 
that no one feven if he could possess the neces&ary 
knowledge ot the laws of nature) could withoui this 
faculty ever complete a contrivance. Suppose the 
mechanic has invented an expedient for putting his 
machine in motion, this invention must be useless, if h 
be not remembered till the remaining part of the con- 
trivance be completed If the contriver of a watch 
had determined that its motion should arise from a 
sprang, if this coufd not be remembered, till he had 
determined the places and proportions of the wheels, 
the manner in which they should be adapted to each 
other, and the motions of the hands, by which the 
time was to be pointed out, the contrivance could nev- 
er be completed. But suppose the contrivance to be 
completed, let the machine be completely designed, 
without memory the labour bestowed upon it must be 
lost, for the contrivance must be forgotten before the 
machine could be constructed. 



Sec. VII. OF BELIEF. 

In the introduction to this work, I have shown, that 
without some first principles of belief, which were re- 
ceived without proof, we could not be brought by rea* 
soning to believe any proposition whatever. These 
isrst principles nature has kindly granted us. 
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The principles upon which all our knowledge ap- 
pears to be founded, is the expectation that the order of 
events will continue the same in future that we hare 
found it to be in time past. 

These principles are not essential to the existence 
of mind. A being might be created who should pos* 
sess none of them. The only reason which we can 
give for their existence is, that it is agreeable to the 
will of himi who made usr 

Nor are these principles necessarily true, either in 
themselves, or because their belief is forced by nature 
upon all. This I have also shown in the introduction 
to this work. Men may be compelled by nature to be- 
lieve a proposition which is false. The expectation of 
the continuance of the laws of nature might have been 
planted in the mind, though those laws were continuid- 
ly varying. If we had found that events had always 
in time past taken place agreeably to certain laws, we 
might still have been so constituted as to place na 
confidence in the continuance of those laws. 

But we find that our 6rst principles of belief, hcive 
thus far conducted us to truth, and we believe that they 
will do the same, as long as the world shall last. This 
is to be regarded, as an axtraordinary instance of the 
harmony of our constitution^* 

No being C£m contrive with out .knowledge orwithmit 
belief winch agreed with truth. This assertion is too 
manifest to need proof. There may be beings able to 

"** The truth of our belief, concerning our condition in a fu- 
ture world, (though ever so firmly fixed on our minds,) is not ne* 
cessary to the harmony of nature, since a mistake concerning 
our future life can never injure us in this, and will doubtless be 
rectified when we reach the next. If it should be found that 
God has prepared eternal happiness for all, instead of devoting 
a part to destruction, could it be pretended that our mistake ia 
tliis matter was contrary to the harmony of nature f 
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contrive whose principles of belief are diflferenl from 
ours, but whatever those principles may be, I believe 
they must show (especially if agreeable to truth) a de- 
gree of harmony in the constitution of the being that 
possesses them. 

Sec. VIII. OF DESIRE. 

Desire is the preference which every man has for 
certain sensations, (and in some degree for conceptions) 
above others. 

No reason can be given why we possess this prefer- 
ence, except thatwc are so constituted by that which 
gave us existence. There is no inconsistency in sup- 
posing a being to exist, to whom the ideas which he 
possessed, should be totally indifferent, and equally a- 
greeable. There is nothing in the nature of pain, 
which makes it necessarily more odious than pleasure, 
but we are so constituted that wc shun the former and 
pursue the latter, though no reason can be given for 
our choice. 

There is no inconsistency in supposing a being to ex- 
ist who should possess a like preference for certain sen- 
sations, above others, to whom pleasure should be a- 
greeable, and pain odious, at the time of their exis- 
tence, who yet should be perfectly regardless whether 
he was to feel pain or pleasure at a future period.—- 
Admitting that he has a preference for certain sensa- 
tions, that he is happy when some, and miserable while 
other ideas exist in his mind, there can still be no rea- 
son given why he should regard his future happiness 
more than that of another being. 

We might have been so constituted that we should 
care not whether we were to be happy or miserable 
to-morrow. Our personal identity, according to Mr. 
LockO) consists in our consciousness of our past con- 
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diict, and thoughts, but what is there in thU conscious- 
ness, that we should regard the person who will pos- 
sess it to-morrow, more, than ah other. The being 
who to-morrow is conscious of the ideas which 1 now 
possess, will be the same being that I am to-day ; hut 
what is there in this, that i should regard his welfare. 

Suppose a man should be told, that next week he 
should be burnt. He answers, this is nothing to me at 
present. I indeed abhor the feelings which are de- 
rived from burning, but what have I te do with the 
person who is t6 bel^ulvt Qe3Lt week. He will be con- 
scious of the ideas whicli 1 now possess ; but why 
should I regard him the more for this. He will pos- 
sess the same body that my so«il now inhabits -; but 
what have 1 to do with the body, which is inanimate in 
itself, and cannot ieel. He will be the same identical 
person that I now ftttk. Until you show me in what ' 
this identity consists, and why 1 should regard the per- 
\ son possessing it, sooner than another, 1 can have no 
!: partiality in his favour. Would there be any thing 
r inconsistent in this answer. No. It would only be 
r. different from that of nature — from that of common 
men. 

►, ■ 

But in our desire of future happiness, we may be- 
hold another instance of the harmony of our constitu- 
tic^. How unhappy must our condition have been, if 
we had been created sensible to present pain and pleas- 
ure, and yet regardless of our future fate. We should 
have been forever miserable, without making any ex- 
ertions to shun our misery. 

If there was no such thing as deshre, if we did not 
prefer one sensation to another, if this preference did 
not extend to the future as well as the present, there 
would be no such thing as contrivance. The mind 
would have no stimulous to excite it to action. If we 
were without desire, we should forever remain in a 
«tate of stupid lethargy ; we should differ little from 
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tlie stones beneath our feet, if oar pas&ions regarde<l 
only the present, we should remain in a state of unre- 
sisting misery. It is manifest, therefore, that every 
being which contrives must possess desires which ex- 
tend to the future. 



Sec. IX. OF POWER. 

Power is the tendency of the will of tm intelligent 
being, to produce the event willed. 

There can be no reason known to us, why an intel- 
ligent being should possess power. The fact that they 
do possess it, like the most simple and general laws of 
matter, can only be learned by experience. If a man 
is asked how he came by the power of moving his arm 
at pleasure he can give no answer. If we are asked 
how God came by the power of creating worlds, by 
the act of his will, we may answer that he derives this 
power from the external laws, by which his mind is 
governed, but why these laws should be such as they 
are, we know not. 

Every being that has produced any thing by contri- 
vance, or indeed in any other way, must have power. 
A being destitute of power .could not carry his contri- 
vance into execution, neither could he contrive. At- 
tention and abstraction, as they depend on the will, im- 
ply power, and 1 have shown that without these facul- 
ties no being could contrive. 

It may, at first view, appear paradoxical to assert, 
that the power of every being who contrives, must be 
limited ; yet if a being possesses infinite power, I can- 
not conceive what use he may have for contrivance.-— 
He certainly can have no use for means, and for these 
b11 contrivances are intended. If God possesses in- 
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finite power, that is, if he has the power of producing 
whatever sensation he pleases, I cannot conceive what 
motive he ma\ have for producing worlds, that possess 
an external existence. 
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THE CONCLUSION WHICH WE MUST DRAW FROM THE 

FOREGOING ANALYSIS. 

If we review the foregoing Analysis, we shall find 
that there are a large number of principles, or laws of 
mind, without which no being could contrive. The 
laws and powers, which I have shown to be necessary 
to contrivance, are fourteen, viz : Two kinds of ideas 

corresponding to sensations and conceptions The 

power of distinguishing these ideas from each other — 
The superior pleasure which is derived from sensa- 
tions which are agreeable, and the greater degree of 
roi^^ery which arises from those which are odious — At- 
tention — Abstraction — Associntion — Imagination — Me- 
mory — Belief — The truth of our belief^ — Desire, or 
the preference of some sensations above others — A re- 
gard for the future — and lastly, Tower. Remove any 
of these, from tlie mind of a being that possesses 
thi^m, and his naturae is so changed, that he can produce 
nothing by design. 

We have therefore »n every being that contrives, an: 
arrangement and disposition of laws, to the production 
of certitin cflect, a subscrvioncy of means toanend, a 
relation of rnslruments to an use, which must, accord- 
ins; to the principles of belief given in our first chap- 
ter, imply, the presence of intelligence and mine), in 
the power which produced \h-\t being. We perceive 
that the laws and idf^as of a detigning mind must be so 
formed, so adapted to each other, that should any of 
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them be changed or removed, erther no effect would 
be produced, or none similar to design and contriva 'ce, 
the effects which arise from mind, under its present 
state and laws. We infer from this, that such mind 
must be created for, and adapted to a purpose, if we 
may evet discover a purpose in the works of a being 
with whose desires we are unacquainted. 

I have shown plainly in the preceding chapter, that 
no reason can be given, for the existence of any of the 
laws, by which our minds are governed. We cannot 
possibly conceive that their existence is necessary. — 
We might with as good reason impute a necessary ex- 
istence, to the wheels and springs of a watch, to the 
organs of plants and animals, as to the laws of intelli- 
gence and thought. But shall we affirm, or even con- 
jecture, that these laws so complex, yet possessmg an 
order and regularity among themselves perfectly har- 
monious and necessary, to the effects which they pro- 
duce, are the result of chance alone. There is no- 
thing possessing a material existence, which we may 
not, with as great reason, suppose to have fortuitously 
sprung into existence. There remjiins yet one sup- 
position more, namely, that every mind which con- 
trives is designed and created by an intelligent being. 
This is the supposition which we must undoubtedly a- 
dopt. I am of an opinion that the argument for the 
existence of such an intelligent being, whichfmay be 
derived from the harmony of the laws of mind, is stron- 
ger than that which may be drjiwn from the order and . 
regularity of the universe, or of the organs and mem* , 
hers of the animals and plants which it contains. We 
behold nothing in the animal or material world, which - 
possesses- a greater number of jwrts,- separated from 
each other, in any considerable degree, than the mind 
possesses laws ; nor are these parts in any body or- 
ganic or inorganic, adapted to each other with greater* 
haimony than the laws of mind. There is no animal, . 
whose members show so clear works of an adaptation* 
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to a purpose, a&^ the laws bj which all beings who con- 
trive must be governed. 

But the question may perhaps be asked, whether the 
faculties 1 have mentioned, are absolutely necessary to 
contrivance. It must be acknowledged by all, that as 
our , minds are formed, the removal of -^n^f of these 
faculties would destroy the power of contrivance, if 
DO others w^re substituted in their place ; but is it not 
possible that a being should exist, destitute of a part 
of these, who should be yet able to contrive, through 
the influence of some faculties, which we do not pos^ 
^sess. The Atheist may hope to weaken my denwn- 
stration, by questions like this. I answer to this, that 
I shall not attemjU to demonstrate that there can be no 
being having power to contrive, whose faculties are dif» 
ferent from ours, but I am confident that no being can 
contrive, who does not possess faculties, that show 
marks of design. If we w,ere told that a time piece 
had been found, of a construction never before known, 
and set in motion by a power never before used, or 
discovered ; that its motions were regulated neither 
by a pendulum, a balance, nor a spring, but in a way 
with which we were unacquainted, that this machine 
kept good time, and pointed out every hour and min^ 
lite of the day, with the regularity and exactness of a 
clock, we should not conjecture that; this might be the 
work of chance, or of an unintelligent author. We 
should not assert that we knew nothing of the adaptar 
tion and arrangement of the wheels of this .new ma- 
chine, and that therefore we could not pronounce it the 
product of design ; but that the effect produced was 
such as we know could notarise except from su^h an 
arrangement of parts, such a subserviency. of meaD« 
to an end,, as must have arisen from contrivance. The 
fact that vi^ were unacquainted with, the nature of the 
machinery, instead of weakening our conclusion, that 
it was produced by design, would only serve to increase 
our opinion of the genius and wisdom of the. contriver. . 
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In the same manner, if we were told that there ex* 
isted beings who could contrive without some of the 
faculties which with us are necessary to contrivance, 
we should pronounce the evidence, that his mind was 
produced by design to be greater than that our own 
was thus produced. This conclusion would be adopt- 
ed with still greater confidence, if the mind of that be- 
ing was more perfect, and his contrivances more in* 
genious, than our own; The more glorious the nature 
of the being who contrives, the stronger the proof 
that his mind was the work of a contriver. If we 
could analyze the minds of the angels, we should un- 
doubtedly discover still stronger marks of design than 
in our own, and perceive mo rfi clearly the glory and 
wisdom of God. 

Yet I cannot acknowledge that a mind destitute of all' 
our faculties, could ever be able to contrive, whatever 
might be substituted for them. Two kinds of ideas, 
corresponding to sensations and conceptions, associa- 
tions of some kind, will, power, and knowledge, 
(which last might indeed be derived from sources dif- 
ferent from ours,) if not all the other faculties and laws 
which I have mentioned, are absolutely necessary to 
contrivance. The possession of these, with substi- 
tutes for the others, is sufficient \o prove a mind the 
work of a contriver. 

Having proved that all beings who contrive, mast be 
the work of an intelligent designing mind, the step is 
short to the demonstration of the existence of God', 
from the nature of the mind of man. Man, we know, 
is a contriving being, he must therefore h'ave had a 
cantriver, an intelligent mind, the God whom we a- 
dore. This conclusion cannot be denied, unless we 
deny the principles of belief ^iven inthe first chapter 
of this work.. 

We might have drawn the same inference, witB^ 
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scarce a greater possibility of error, from a different 
method of reasoning, without any analysis of our 
minds. Mr. Paley, in stating his argument, asserts, 
that if in the watch which he mentions, we had discov- 
ered a contrivance for producing a new machine, simi- 
lar to it, this fact would not weaken our conclusion that 
it was the contrivance of an intelligent mind. *' We 
arc now asking," says he, *' for the cause of that sub- 
serviency to an use, that relation to an end, which we 
have remarked in the watch before us. No answer is 
given to this question, by telling us that the preceding 
watch produced it. There cannot be design without a 
designer ; contrivance without a contriver. Nor is a- 
ny thing gained by running the difficulty further back, 
i*e. by supposing the watch before us to have been 
produced by another watch,- that by a former, and so 
on indefinitely. Our going back ever so far brings us 
no nearer the last degree of satisfaction upon the sub- 
ject. Contrivance is still unaccounted for. We stilK 
want a contriver." , 

It naay be added to this, that if we were told that the 
marks of design and contrivance diminished as we 
went further back ; that each watch possessed less or- 
der and regularity, less harmony in the arrangement 
of its parts, than that which was produced from it, 
and that by following the series back, we should final- 
ly arrive to a producing machine, which possessed no 
marks of design in its construction, we should deem 
this answer to our enquiries unsatisfactory, and even 
absurd. But why ? How know we that this hypothe- 
sis is not possible ? Our answer must be that nothing 
can produce order which has not order in itself, that 
regularity does-not spring from confusion. 

This answer would serve against those who should^ 
assert that the watch was produced by a machine dif- 
ferent from itself. It would prove that that machine, 
whateverits construction might be, must show marks of . 
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contrivance, properties which would show it to be the 
product of design. 

This answer will also enable us to prove the exist- 
ence of God, from the existence of the watch itself, 
without looking for contrivances in the works of na- 
ture, which we may compare with it. We ask for the 
cause of the order and regularity, which we behold in * 
the watch ; we are told that it was contrived by man. 
But we are not yet satisfied. The order and regular- 
ity in the watch prove the same in the mind which pro- 
duced it. We must therefore conclude, that this mind 
is the work of another intelligence, possessing great- 
er order than itself, and far more glorious in its na- 
ture. 

This conclusion iJs not weakened by supposing that 
mind may possess a necessary existence. We cannot 
conceive that order and regularity should necessarily 
exist. Necessary existence is such as arises from the 
immutable laws of natu re ,^ which exist independent of 
any mind. Can we suppose that these laws should be 
such from chance alone, as to produce regularity, har- 
mony, and arrangement of the faculties of mind to a 
purpose. We might as well attribute a necessary ex- 
istence at once to the watch itself, as to the mind whicli 
designed it. 
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CHAPT&& xir. 



OF THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 



The two attributes of God, which are bast prov- 
ed from nature, are his power and knowledge. The 
slightest view of the universe, must convince that the 
being who created it possessed an extraordinary de- 
gree of power, and when we examine the contrivances 
which it contains, we must also adore'his wisdom. 

The power and knowledge of God are both said to 
be infinite. 

By asserting that God's power is infinite, we may 
mean, either that it is infinite compared with that of 
man, i. e. that no multiplication of the power of man 
can be equal to the power of God ; or that there can 
be no possible act, which God has not power to per- 
form. In the former sense the assertion is manifestly 
true, for since the power of man is dependent on the 
will of God, it can by no multiplication ever equal the 
power of that being. A million of men are as much 
dependent on the will of God as one. If the asser- 
tion be taken in the latter sense, we can never prove 
(unless it be from revelation) that it is true. There 
may be acts which surpass the power of God. There 
may be beings more powerful than the creator of the 
earth. 

By asserting that the knowledge of God is infinite, 
we must mean, that there is nothing which is unlinown 
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ioliim.* The truth of this can only be proved from 
revelation. 

The most important attribute of God is benevolence. 
This attribute authors have attempted to prove from 
an examination of nature. 

*' When God created the human s])ecies," says the 
ingenious Mr. Paley, '* he either Tvished their happi- 
ness, or he wished their misery, or he was indifferent 
and unconcerned about both." He then attempts to 
estabHsh, the first of these suppositions, by showing 
that the two last ar<5 false. 

By wishing their happiness, I understand him to 
mean thnt the more happiness man enjoyed, the more 
would God be pleased. 

By wishing their misery, that the less happiness man 
enjoyed, and the more pain he suffered, the will of 
God would be fulfilled in a greater degree. By being 
indifterent, that he cared not how much or how little 
happiness man enjoyed. 

If such be their meaning, it may be that neither of 
his suppositions ar^ true, for there is yet a fourth, 
more probable than either of these, viz : That God 
wished us to possess a particular degree of happiness, 
and misery, and that he had been displeased, and his 
purposes in some degree frustrated, bad we been more 
or less happy. This degree of happiness as we have 
great reason to suppose, is that which we actually en- 
joy. Is not the degree of happiness and misery, which 
God hath given us, that which he wishes us to possess ? 

* We may however snppose that God has a perfect knowledge 
concerning his own works, and a perfect pow«r over them. This 
appears highly probable from the light of nature. We should 
presume that every being possesses such knowledge concerning^ 
and power over, his works, till the contrary be proved. *A e are 
not to suppose God to have failed ia his works wiihowl the clear- 
est dcxiioostration. 
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But let U3 attend further to Mr. Paley's arguments 
^* If God," says he, " had wished our misery, he might 
have made every thing we tasted bitter, every thing 
we saw loathsome, every thing we touched a sting, ev- 
ery smell a stench, and every sound discord. But if 
he had wished our happiness, could he not have made 
every thing w^ taated pleasant, every thing we saw 
beautiful, all our feelings agreeable, every smell a 
sweet savour, every sound harmonious ? In short, 
could he not have made us perfectly happy ?'* 

This he certainly could have done, if his power is 
iofinite. and if it is not, we have no proof that he 
could have made us more miserable than we are, 

** The world abounds," says this author, " with 
contrivances, and all the contrivances, which we are 
acquainted with, are directed to beneficial purposes. 
Evil no doubt exists bu.c it is 'never, that we can per- 
ceive, the object of contrivance. Teeth are contriv- 
ed to eat, not to ache ; their aching now and then is 
incidental to the contrivance ; perhaps inseparable 
from it ; or even if you will, let it be called a defect 
in the contrivance •, but not the object of it.> There 
is no contrivance in nature to produce pain and mise- 
ry. We never discover a train of contrivances to 
bring about an evil purpose. No anatomists ever dis- 
covered a system of organization calculated to produce 
pain and disease ; or in explaining the parts of the hu- 
man body^ ever said, this is to irritate — this is to in- 
flame — thi« to convey the gravel to the kidneys — this 
gland to secrete the humour which forms the gout : — 
if by chance he comes to a part of which he knows 
not the use, the most he can say is, that it is useless—- 
no one ever suspects that it is put th^re to incommode* 
to annoy, or to torment. 

In answer to this I would observe — 

♦. 

Firstly, That there is no contrivance, that we caa 
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perceive, to produce deaih, yet no one will believe 
that God, who drove us from the garden of Eden, lest 
we should eat of the fruit of the tree of life, wished 
lis to be immortal. 

Secondly, We know nothing of the immediate cau- 
ses t)f pain, and of course, if there were any coulri- 
vances in the human frame, to produce it, we could 
not distingiiish them. Let an instrument for producing 
pain, (such as we might suppose would exifft in the 
body,) be placed before us, we could not discover the 
use ibr which it was designed. Of course if any such 
existed in the body, they must be unknown to us. 

Thirdly, There are no contrivances which we can 
perceive, the object of which is to pro<luce pleasure. 
We have many members and organs which appear to 
have been contrived for the purpose of prolonging our 
existence, the right use of these produces pleasure, 
and their misuse produces pain. Here pain and pleas- 
ure appear to be the instruments for preserving the 
existence of our species, but we -find no instruments by 
which either of these are produced. God too, ap- 
pears to have been very indifferent in the choice of 
these means, except where but one was suitable to his 
purpose. Pain is always chosen when it will answer 
the end better than pleasure. 

Fourthly, There are many contrivances forthepre- 
. servation and re-produotion of the human species, 
without which it could not exist a moment. These 
prove that God wished the existence of the human 
race, but not that he wished us any extraordinary lon- 
gevity or bappiness. A full view of man must con- 
vince us that God paid more regard to the preservation 
of his species, than to his happiness or misery. We 
must believe too, (unless we believe God has not made 
the universe such as he wished it,) that the degree of 
happiness which we enjoy, is that which is most agree- 
able to God. 

H 
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1 uiakc these reiunrks for the ])urpose uf shoiviug 

Ihat we cmi never have such proof of the existeDce of 

this attribute ef God, as to iii&r from it that the evils 

which exist* whether thejr arise from nature or from 

crimes, are violations of Lis will. 1 acknowledge that 

^ we have good reason to believe that God wishes our 

i ' happiness, but uoi tbat he prefers it to his other pur- 

i poses, or that it was a principal motive with him for 

rour creation. Wc may so far trust to God's benevo- 
lence, as to beliei'e that he will not afflict us with use- 
less misery, and to hope^ where events are wholly un- 
; known, that 1^ will order them in a manner most a- 

greeable to our happiness ; but we are not to say 
when eWi h<is existed, that God has failed in his pur- 
])Oses, of making us happy, nor are we to suppose that 
» * this evil will be attended with some secret good. 

We may, in fine, lay it down as a rule, to which 
none can object, and which we sliould always observe 
in our speculations, that of two systems, or hypothe- 
bises, otherwise equally probable, we should adopt 
that which is most agreeable to the benevolence of 
God ; but for any thing beyond this, we have not suf- 
iicicnt proof.* 

The next attribute of the Deity, which I shall here 

HOtice, is his justice. This is said to be perfect. Its 

existence cannot be proved by arguments drawn from 

nature. It is not without difficulty that we can con- 

i ceivc what may be intended by it, when applied to che 

creator of the earth. When applied to men it im- 

* To coDclude from the li^htof nature, that the happinesi of 
^ man was an objeci with Goti, in the creation of the world, and 

thence to infer that whatever increases out happiness was agrce- 
^ able to God, and that whatever diminished it was cuulinry to 

Ins wilJ, would be much the same, as if we Should conclude from 
the examination of a watch, that the motion of the hands was 
the object of the contrivance, and thence infer, that whatevei' 
ucceteruied this motion was agreeable to the will, S: whatever 
ititardcd it, injurious to tho ^turposes of the contriver. 
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plies obedience to some law, but what laws are there 
which God must obey ? Yet it behooves us to find 
some sense in wliich this term m:ij be understood. I 
can conceive nothing in the character of God which 
may be denoted by it, unless it be an impartiality in the 
distribution of his favours. 

But the noblest and most adorable trait in the char- 
acter of God, is the fact that he requires no worship. 
This is the best proved to ua of all his attributes, ex- 
cepting his power and wisdom. Reason must teach us,, 
that a being of such infinite power and glory, cannot 
highly regard our adoration, and we accordingly find 
that in the dispensation of his blessings he nsks not 
who hath prayed, nor who hath knelt. 
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QE THE METHOD OF DISCOVERING THE 

WILL OF GOD. 



" There are two methods," says Mr. Paley, " of 
coining at the will of God, on any point. 

First, By his express declarations, when they are 
to be had, which must be sought for in scripture. 

Second, By what we can discover of his designs and 
cUeposition, from his works, or, as we call it, the light 
of nature.'* 

To this I answer—- 

That the positive commands, and express declara- 
lions of God cannot be considered, as proofe of his 
will. If God deliver a positive command to all man- 
kind, and only one tenth part of thein obey, the more 
reasonable supposition is, that he wished the obedi- 
ence of no others. As God is omnipotent, at least o- 
ver his own warks, if he wished the obedience of all, 
would he not force us to obey. , His wishes so far as 
they relate to his creatures, must certainly be fulfilled. 

Mr. Paley compares our relation to God, to that of 
an ambassador to' his sovereign. A sovereign would 
give his ambassador such command as he wished should 
bePobeVied, because he would presume that the effect 
of the commands would be their obedience. If thev 
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should produce any other effect, he could not foresee 
it, and of course their obedience would be the effects, 
for the purpose of producing which the commaiids 
were given. But the case is different with God. He 
is not thus limited in his knowledge. He would fore- 
see from the beginning whether his commands would 
or would not be obeyed, as also their most minute and 
accidental effects, & would regulate them accordingly. 
If he foresaw that his commands would be obeyed, he 
would command acts which he wished to be perform- 
ed. If he saw that man was disobedient, he would 
give commands which he wished should be disobeyed. 
If he wished ten men to perform an act, and foresaw 
that ten only out of an l>ndred would obey, his com- 
mands for performing the act, would be delivered to 
the whole hundred. 

There have been instances, in which men, foresee- 
ing that their commands would not be regarded, have 
given such as they did not wish should be obeyed. As 
the foresight of God is infinitely greater than that of 
man, such must be found much more frequently in his 
conduct, if it could be submitted to our examination. 

Let us see if there is no examples of measures of 
this kind mentioned in the sacred scriptures. God de- 
livered to Pharaoh, by his servant Moses, a command, 
attested by miracles, to let the children of Israel go 
out into the wilderness to worship ; yet he did not 
wish that Pharaoh should obey, for he hardened his 
heart so that he should not 

God commanded the Jews, by his own mouth, that 
they should hear his son, yet he intended that that son 
should die on the cross by their hands. If.thev had 
obeyed his commands, how had the justice of God 
been satisfied and man saved. Mr. Paley himself must 
allow that there is no appeal beyond these facts. 

Mr. Paley asserts that in the absence of the express 
declaration of God, we may somotimes discover his 
will, from the light of nature. Let us enquire what 

m 
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are tlie marks by which the will of. a being may be 
dijicovered in his works, and examine* how far these 
marks may be seen in the works of God. First then 
when the contriver of any work is a being known to 
us, with whose desires we arc acquainted, we may 
learn his object in producing the contrivance, by dis- 
cerning what effect it produces, which is desired by 
the contriving being. By this method we learn the 
purpose for which machines of human invention are 
contrived ; but by this method we can never learn the. 
purpose of God from his works, because we have no 
previous knowledge of his desires. 

Secondly, when we have no knowledge of the desire 
of the contriver, but know the laws of nature by which 
the work is governed,. or the relation of cause and ef- 
fect subsisting between its various parts, we may some-^ 
times learn the designs of the contriver, by discover- 
ing some effect which is produced by it, but has no ef-v 
feet on the work itself. This effect, we may suppose, 
was the ultimate object of the contriver, for if not, its 
existence is superfluous. Thus iii the watch, we per- 
ceive that the inotion of the hands is produced by, but 
liRs no effect on, the remaining part of the machine — 
Remove the hands the wheels continue their motion,^ 
but remove a wheel and the hands must stop. From, 
these facts, if we had.no further information, we 
should conclude that the motion of the hands was the 
object of contrivance. 

By this method of reasoning, we may perhaps infer> 
that the existence of the human mce was a principaf 
motive with God, for the creation of the earth. The 
rest of creation might remain nearly the same without 
man, but man must perish, were even the aniuials and 
plants removed.^ From this it is manifest, that the 

* There is however no part of creation which does not pro«- 
ducesome effect on the remaioing parte. Vegetables and ani- 
mals sustain man, and rnau produces Tegetables and animals* 
Our conclusiop therefore, that the existence of man waa theiul* 
tiraate object of creation^ is hdI/ probablt. 
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existence of the human race was desired by God, but 
we are not jet taught what particulai^act» are agreea- 
ble to him, nor what rules he wishes us to observe in 
our couduct. We cannot say that as God wishes the 
existence of man, he must be displeased with every 
act which tends to shorten that existence ^ for we have 
no proof that God wishes man to be immortal, or to 
live longer than he does. 

Thirdly, if we know nothing of the laws, by which 
the work is governed, nor of the desires and powers of 
the contriving being, we can never discover his pur- 
pose in producing the work. We cannot perceive any 
effect that is desired by the contriver, because we 
know nothing of his desires. We cannot discover any 
effect which is produced by the thing contrived, and 
yet has no effect upon it, because as we do not know 
the laws by which the work is governed^ we cannot 
know that any part produces no effect. If we did not 
know the laws by which a watch is governed, we could 
not know that the hands were not necessary to the mo- 
tion of the wheels. 

Fourthly, if the contriver is a being infinite in pow- 
er, we are to suppose that every part of the work was 
desired for itself. No part can be desired for the ef- 
fects which it produces, for an omnipotent being can 
have no use for means. Hence, as God has doubtless 
a perfect power over his own works, we are to sup- 
pose that whatever takes place, is agreeable to his 
will. We may therefore decide with certainty on 
God's will, concerning things that are past, but we 
know nothing of his will concerning the future, further 
than we know what will take place. 

It may be urged as an objection, that according to 
the opinions advanced above, we can never govern our 
conduct by the will of God, and that God can never 
make his will known to man. But this consequence 
does not follow.. It is not by commands, but by the 
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passions which he hath implanted in human nature, that 
God governs man. *God commanded us to multiply and 
replenish the earth, but the earth had now been un- 
peopled, had not this mandate been seconded by a pas- 
sion of much greater influence. The person there- 
fore who would act agreeably to the will of God, had 
best obey the passions which God hath given him. — 
No matter what these passions may be, if we follow 
their guidance, we shall obey the will of our creator. 
Even if we should be governed bj a passion for diso- 
bedience, we should probably obey, we should per- 
form the will of God, by striving to tnmsgress it. 



SPIRITUAL MnrSTikRD POT: 

PART SECOKD. 

ANSWERS TO THE OBJECTIONS OF THE Dl 
VINE ORIGIN OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

OHAFVSa X. 



FIRST OBJECTION — TO THE JUSTICE AND BENEVOLENCE 
OF GOD AS TAUGHT IN THE SCRIPTURES. 

The first objection to the divine origin of the 
scriptures, which I shall attempt to refute, is that 
which may be urged against the justice and benevo- 
lence of God's government, as described in those sa- 
cred writings. To those who are not much inclined 
to the worship of God, whose only hope of safety is 
based on the falsehood of the scriptures, the etemiil 
damnation of the greater part of mankind, appears an 
act of wanton and cruel tyranny, not required by jus- 
tice and contrary to every principle of benevolence. 
And as it is affirmed by the same scriptures, which 
teach us that such punishment will be inflicted, and as 
it appears probable from the light of nature, that God 
is just, merciful, and benevolent, they woald infer 
from the inconsistency of those attributes, with the goT- 
emment of God, as it is therein described, that those 
writings did not originate from him ; for they cannot 
believe that God would give us a revelation false and 
inconsistent with itself. They believe it impossible 
that God should Inform us that be is benevolent, and 
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nt the 5>ame liroe declare, that he would pursue a course 
in his government, totally inconsistcnl with benevo- 
lence. I shall endeavor, in the first place, to give the 
arguments of these persons, as clearly and concisely 
.MS possible, and secondly the answer and refutation, 
which 1 dtjem most agreeable to reason and piety. 

I. It is alledged by these infidels (and 1 acknow- 
ledo;c the truth of the principle) that the sole use of 
punishment is to prevent the commission of crimes ; 
that justice, whether divine or human, docs not in this 
world, or in the world to come, require any punish- 
ment which does not tend to produce that effect. That 
the punishment of the guilty, is an evil, inflicted only 
to prevent greater evils, and that therefore to render 
punishment justifiable, it is> necessary that the crimes 
prevented by it, should be such, as would if they ex- 
isted, be a greater evil than the punishment itself. — 
For instance, to justify the punishment of murder with 
death, it is necessary that the number of murders pre- 
vented, be as great as the number of executions. That 
when justice is made to require any punishment, far- 
ther than it tends to prevent the commission of crimes, 
it ceases to be a virtue, and becomes a fault, in the 
power that regards it, since it manifestly increases the 
miseries of the beings under such government. The 
truth of these principles, (which must be borne in 
mind, in order to understand the arguments of the in- 
fidels,) I readily acknowledge ; though I observe that 
many christians are disposed to maintain, that perfect 
justice requires the punishment of the wicked, solely 
on account of their guilt : though no crimes should be 
prevented by it. Some indeed have gone so far as to 
affirm, thjit they believed in a future state of rewards 
and punishments, solely because complete justice is not 
always attained on earth y'^ deeming it inconsistent with 

* Do these gentlemen wl'o believe a future punfshment is ne- 
•:e8sary, because coniplcto justice is not alwiiys saiisfied on 
'•artli, nnrl who belie veil that God is excused fiom suffering 
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Ibc benevolence of God, that any one who has inflict- 
ed misery on another, should not be repaid with <2;reat- 
ev misery, though no benedcial purpose should be ef- 
fected by his pains. They affect to be reconciled to 
the government of God, by reflecting that the inno- 
cent sufferer will be exalted into heaven, and the suc- 
cessful criminal cast into hell. But will this remedy 
the evils of which they complain ? The exultation of 
the innocent into heaven, may indeed form a consola- 
tion for their sufferings on earth, (and if the same hap- 
piness could not be granted without those. suffering, a 
compensation too,) but I know not how the damnation 
of the guilty would increase it. If, indeed, it was 
known to all that each one should suffer as great or 
greater miseries than he should inflict on others, it 
would be happy lor the earth, because all crimes would 
then be prevented ; but this prevention would be the 
only reason why such punishment would be useful, as 
it is the sole object of justice. Whether the punish- 
ment threatened to the wicked, by the scriptures, 
would tend to produce this effect or not, 1 shall enquire 
in another place. At present I shidl only <iffirm that 
this prevention of crimes is the sole object of justice, 
and of the punishment which justice inflicts, and re- 
crimes to exist, when they are punished. Suppose the countries 
wheie robberies aud murders wereevery day committed, where 
uo mail's life was safe, from tlra dagger of the assa»siii, would 
be happy, provided all the offenders were brought to justice, and 
suffered the punishment due to their guilt. They cannot surely 
believe that the inhabitants of such a country would consider 
their miseries aggravated by the punishment of the guilty, so 
long as it did not prevent the perpetration of crimes. If they 
believed this, they would never tell us that a benevolent God, 
could punish the wicked, for any reason except that of preveiit- 
iug wickedness: what good indeed are the innocent to derive 
from the punishment of the wicked in another world ; ate they 
when freed in heaven from their human frailties, to take pleas- 
ure in \lm misery of others, because tbey may have once been 
thei' oppressors. ^* Tantaene animis coelettibus irae?'^ — Or is it 
feared, that if the guilty should be let louse in heaven, foruicik* 
tioD, theft) aud murder would be commiucd. 
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peat to those who alledge that it is not, that when jus- 
tice requires any punishment, that does not tend to ac- 
complish this object, it becomes a vice, which ought 
not to be suffered by man, and which is not (so far as 
our knowledge extends) regarded by God. And that 
if God's justice be of such a kind, it is wholly incon- 
sistent with benevolence, and can only tend to make 
him hated by man, and by all beings, over whom his 
power extends ; for all beings must abhor the person 
who casts misery upon them, without adding to his own 
happiness, or the happiness of others, whether it be 
done under the- name of justice or malevolence. The 
advocates of theories, which make justice require 
punishment, without regard to its beneficial effects, 
may abide by their opinion, if they please, but I must 
defend the sublime doctrines of Christianity by other 
principles, and place such philosophers by the side of 
those who would defend monarchy by the divine right 
of kings. 

II. It is alledged by these enemies of Christianity, 
that if the object of future punishment be to prevent 
the commission of crimes by men against one another 
on earth, the evil prevented is much, and even infi- 
nitely less than that committed in the infliction of the 
punishment. As the torment to be endured by the 
wicked is said to be infinite and eternal, it is evident, 
if theve assertions be true, that one soul in hell, must 
suffer more misery, than all mankind, from the beginn- 
ing to the end of the world, could suffer, were they 
left to their own destruction, without government and 
without virtue, and consequently, that the presei va- 
tion of the whole earth, its amendment from the most 
miserable and vicious condition possible, to the most 
happy, would not justify the damnation of a single ^oul, 
and much less of the greater part of mankind. 

The difference between the greatest possible hap- 
piness, and the greatest possible misery on earth, is 
but triflmg, compared with the difference between the 
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happiness of heaven, and the misery of hell. Uirr 
misery on earth can last but a few years, but the tor- 
ments of hell are eternal. If then we, or a great part 
of us, are to be cast into hell, to prevent the evils 
which we might, while in' this world, inflict on one an- 
other, the remedy is certainly worse than the disease ; 
and as much worse as the torments of hell are worse 
than the evils of this life. 

Some will perhaps maintain, that the number of the 
damned, compared with the number of the righteous, 
win not be so great, as is here stated; because it is 
possible that the christian religion will yet spread 
throughout the earth ; and as the earth may last yet 
a time longer than it has existed, it is possible that the 
number of saints to come, may exceed in a high de- 
gree that of the unrepenting sinners who have existed 
or will exist. I have already shown that the damna- 
tion of a single soul is an evil greater than any good 
which can arise from the christian religion on earth, 
but thousands of millions of men have already existed 
and died, who, according to the tenets of our religion, 
are devoted to destruction ; we can of course expect 
110 good from its effects on our morals, equal to the mis- 
cry to be endured by these. The -torments of the 
damned are acknowledged to be grrater than any evil 
that can be endured on earth ; their number is already 
greater than the number of inhabitants which the earth 
can support at the same time ; of course there must 
always be more souls (admitting the earth to stand for- 
ever) continually suffering the pains of hell than there 
can be on earth delivered from the evils incident to 
vice. Whatever therefore may be the effects of the 
christian religion, and the number of the saints, no 
good can arise from it, sufficient to justify the punish- 
ment of those already devoted to destruction. But the 
prospect that the christian religion will extend througk 
•the whole earth, is certainly less than could be wished. 
It has already existed near two tliousand years, 9dA 
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has not been received by one fourth of the human race. 
The heathen have but little inclination to receive it, 
and among christian nations there are but too many in- 
liHels. But when if has extended through all nations, 
all will not be saved. No one who has not been re- 
generated can, if the scriptures be true, enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. Of course those who die too 
young to meet with this change must be lost. 

in* If the purpose of future punishment be the 
prevention of critnes, it is but poorly calculated to 
produce the effect proposed ; not only because it is not 
always inflicted on those who have violated good mor- 
als, and sometimes on those who have been guilty of 
no such offence, but because, in the first place, suffi- 
cient evidence of its infliction has not been given to 
mjin, to produce universal belief, and secondly, because 
man has much less care for his happiness in another 
world than in this. 

When a ruler would prevent the commission of 
crimes, or the performance of other acts, by punish- 
ment, he should give his subjects such evidence of its 
infliclion, as could not be doubted. It is of but little 
consequence whether tlie punishment is inflicted or 
not, provided all believe that it will be. It is not pun- 
ishment that prevents crimes, but the fear of punish- 
ment. If the former exists without the latter, or if 
the latter may exist without the former, punishment is 
useless, for in the latter case the good efiects would 
not arise from it, and in the other none would exist. — 
But, of the punishment to be inflicted on the guilty, in 
a future world, no such com^ Icte evidence is given. 
It is, indeed, said that God has revealed to us the con- 
ditions on which our safety depends, but that this 
revelation is not sufliciently well established for the 
purpose of preventing the acts forbidden by it, ma}' be 
inferred from the number of those who have disbeliev- 
ed it. The miracles, bv which the existence of this 
revelation is proved, were performed in a small pro- 
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yince of the Roman Empire, «and only at one period of 
time ; it is impossible, therefore, tUat sufficient evi- 
dence of their performance, to produce universal as- 
sent, should be given in distant times, and nations, and 
we find accordingly, that the tales concerning them, 
have been rejected by the greatest part of mankind. 
The evidence of the' existence of any event is weak- 
ened, the further it is romovcd from the time and re- 
gion in which it took place. Of all the nations on the 
eapih, the Jews had the greatest evidence of the mira- 
cK -■ ])crformed by Christ, yet they disbelieved. The 
mir x«-.iili»us feasts given hy our Saviour to the multitude 
must have been proved to them by five thousand wit- 
nesses, while to us they are attested only by four. f£ 
th»Mo four arc of themselves sufficient proof, the infi- 
dtiity of the Jews, their dis'elief of the Give thous- 
and, must be 'so incredible as to excite our doubt.*— 
What then could Christians, if Jews were so sceptical, 
expect from other nations. Nothing but the rejection 
of their religion, nothing but a doubt of the perform- 
ance of those miracles, and of the revelation intiroduc- 
ed by them% And what else, I may ask, has, in most 
nations, been the resuh.- 

But if the infliction of future punishment on the 
guilty, was proved by the most indubitable evidence; 
it would still be insufficient for the purpose of prevent- 
ing crimes, because men have less regard for their 
happiness in a future world than in this. We are so 
constituted that we cannot disregard our future fate, 
while on earth, but 1 believe that men may be perfect- 
ly indifferent, as to the fate of their souls ; at least' 
there are persons who have but little regard for them. 

* Thn ChristUns assert ihat the evidence of the {lerformaDCC 
of the miracles of Christ, is ns groat ns the evidence of the 
j)erformanco of the d«»ed9 of Coesar or AJexander. But what 
-ivoiild our opinion be if we were told by all the historians^ 
that the people of Rome, in the age of Caesar, and for half a 
century afiiT, could not be made to believe that any battle had 
l^een fought at Pharsalia. 
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Sfen, who believe tha^ death TV'ithout rcpentimce is 
suc-'eedgd by eternal and infinite misery-, frequently 
preler tlie pleasures (few as they are) which may be 
derived from sin, to the security of their salvation ; 
thfv choose to put off the repentance, on which their 
future happiness eternally depends, to an uncertain old 
age, and brive the danger of a death without grace,, 
rather than relinquish the vanities which are inconsis- 
tent witli the christian faith. A punishment which is so 
iilllc regarded, is certainly not well cjilculutcd to pre- 
vent the commission of those acts of which it is the 
penalty. It is certain that it does not prevent the com- 
mission of crimes, for we have criminals enough in 
christian countries, and among christians themselves, 
and it is no less certain that God mi^iit have prevented 
evcr\ vicious act, with a sm:dl part of the punishment 
threatened, if it had been inflicted in this life. If eve- 
ry crime was attended immediately with torture equal 
to burning, for the space of one day, we should have 
no criminals, but all the pains o'f hell, inflicted on the 
guilty in a future life, leave us many, and would leave 
us morfe, if this was all the punishment they must ex- 
pect. If, (as God might have done,) he had so arran- 
ged the laws of nature, that he who diminished the 
happiness of another, should himself be deprived of 
thrice as much, all woulfl have been benevolent ; men 
would have shunned an act which would injure anoth- 
er, as they now shun the flames, not because it was un- 
just so much as because itwas injurious to themselves. 
It had therefore been wise in God, if his ])urpose was 
to prevent any act which he might forbid, to have pun- 
ished our offences in this world, in such a manner 
that the infliction of the punishment might have been 
the object of experience, or to have given us better 
evidence of the existence of that punishment, in a fu- 
ture state, and a higher regard for our welfare in the 
world to come. 

IV, It is said by the christians, or by some of them^ 
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tiiat the man who has refused to ohey the command of 
Gody.and to worship him in the manner which he ha9 
directed, has sinned against his maker, an infinite be- 
ing,- shown himself ungrateful to God, is infinite in 
guik, and deserves infinite punishment. 

Admitting that men are in duty bound to be grateful 
to God, and to obey his commands, it is still necessary, 
in order to justify the punishment, of his ingratitude^ 
that this' punishment should prevent, or tend to pre- 
vent it, and that the ingratitude thus prevented be such 
as would, if it existed, be a greater evil than the pun- 
ishment. But gratitude is not subject to the will, it is 
not a voluntary state of the mind, it controuls the will, 
but is not controuled by it, of course it cannot be af- 
fected or changed by rewards or punishments, any 
further than they excite a hatred of him wha inflicti 
the punishment, and a love for him who gives the re- 
wards. If a man be ungrateful, his ingratitude cannot 
be removed by force ; you may indeed compel him to 
do things which none but the grateful would willingly 
do, but he is still destitute of gratitude, his heart be- 
ing unchanged, and his performance agamst his will.— 
God may compel by his punishments, his most ungrate- 
ful creatures to obey his commands^ bat he cannot 
force their hearts to lovp* whkh is the gratitude that 
he requires. With unwilling obedience he can n^vec 
be pleased, he sets no value upon its for he hath no 
need of the service of men, nor even of the angels. A 
human ruler, is satisfied when his servant has obeyed 
his commands,. however unwilling this obedience may 
be, because the service done is alTtbat he regards ; he 
may use punishments and rewards, because they regu- 
late the acts of men, by which he is profited and grati* 
fied. But the case is different with God. It is the- 
beart which he searches, it is love and gratitude whiciv 
he requires, (not the acts of love and gratitude,) and 
as these cannot be produced by punishment, the pun-- 
vient-of those who possess them not; would be but aft< 
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useless evil. It would even be worse than useless ^ 
punishmeDt excites hatred, and of course would msike 
the evil worse. If Ood would change the ingratitude 
of men to love, he may best do it bj increasing their 
happiness. The saints indeed he may cast into hell 
with safety, because their love is fixed, and would 
doubtless continue the same ; but as for those who 
love him. not, he had best not punish them, lest their 
hatred should be increased, but reward them that it 
may be removed. Or if this should not please him, he 
might, by an act of his omnipotence, plant a sense of 
gratitude in their hearts, but all punishment of the un* 
grateful must be misery inflicted on them in vain. 

V. But admitting that the punishment of ingratitude 
would make men grateful to God, we cannot believe 
(say the infidels) that the ingratitude thus prevented, 
could be, if it existed, as great an evil as the punish- 
ment of se many as are devoted to destruction by the 
christian religion. It may be indeed, that God regards 
the least offence or injury offered to him, more than 
the eternal misery of a human soul, yet we cannot con- 
ceive that he regards the opinions of men, so highly, as 
to devote them to eternal damnation, for their hatred 
or disrespect of him« We are no more than dust and 
ashes in his sight. Our hatr^ cannot disgrace him, 
it can do him no harm ; our love, our worship, our ad- 
omtion, can add nothing to.his glory, they can do him 
no good. Can we believe then, that he will so far no- 
tice our thoughts,, as to punish us for disrespect to his 
character, especially when we reflect, that he himself 
created" us, and must be the cause of that v«ry disre- 
spect, if it exists*. The enmity of the loftiest ange]» 
could not in the least injure him ; can we then believe 
that he would war with man ; can we conceive that he 
should esteem. our hatred an evil, and if he does not, 
why should he torture us to gain our esteem. To say 
that he will punish with eternal misery, a delinquent m. 
His worship, k to impute to liim, a tyranny, whichw 
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could only arise from such fenr and jealousy, as could 
not be excused Id a human monarch, over nhose head 
the sivord was hanging by a single hair. What then 
must they be in God, or rather who shall dare impute 
them to him. When Napoleon was told that one of 
his ministers was a traitor, he only replied, I haye 
made many ingrates. Had we not the testimony of the 
saints to the contrary, we should trust that the x\lmigh- 
ty was not less no^^le than the emperor of France. 

VI. But the greater part of those, who accordingto 
the principles of Christianity, are to be placed on the 
left hand, at the judgement day, have never been un- 
grateful to God. I'he gospel leaves no hope of the 
salvation of the heathen — Yet these have shown the 
highest marks of gratitude, to thofl>e, to whom they be- 
lieved, they owed their existence. Among the an- 
cients, nothing was undertaken unless the Gods were 
first consulted. Prayers, sacrifices and thanks, were 
ever offered to them, with much greater alacrity than 
the christian pays his homage to God, and tliis at a time 
when it was not revealed, and of course could not be 
known, that our future state, depended on our conduct 
in this life. They indeed believed (though upon weak 
evidence) that those who were guilty of enormous im- 
piety, would be punished in Tartaras, but to a trifling 
neglect of their divinities, no such penalty was affixed ; 
a calamity on earth was a sufficient punishment for 
these offences, yet uo such neglect was known. The 
Christians, though they know that their salvation de- 
pends* on their worship of God,, perform their duties 
to that holy being, with deplorable reluctance, and fre- 
quently put off (notwithstanding the danger of delay^ 
their repentance to their old age, rather than spend the 
prime of their life in his service.* But the heathen 
worshiped without hesitation,, and was ready to adore 

* The clergy are an exception to this. They wish to enter- 
their xnaster^s service as early as possible. 
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his God in hia youth. Many, if we may believe the 
assertions of historians, have suffered themselves to 
be sacrifised to their divinities, in the prime of their 
life. This, according to the accounts we receive, is- 
the practice among the heathens of India, at the pre- 
sent day. Can we believe that these men are ungrate- 
ful to their creators, or to those whom they suppose to 
be such. But say the christians, their worship was 
not directed to the true God. This is doubtless cor- 
rect, but it is to be imputed to their ignorance, not 
to their ingratitude ; and surely they are not to be 
blamed for their ignorance, when God had never cho- 
sen-- toreveal himself to them. If they had the means 
<^ knowing their creator, and neglected them, it would 
be a fault, though not ingratitude ; but while they pos- 
sess not these means, no blame can be attached to 
their ignorance. If a person ignorant- of his parent- 
age, should pay those honors, which are due to a pa- 
rent^ to a person whom he erroneously supposed to be 
such, his filial piety would not be the less for his mis- 
take. And if the ancient heathen paid divine worship 
to things which were not their Gods, supposing them, to 
be such, they ought not for this error, to loose theic^ 
reward. 

VII. The scriptures assert, that he who believeth 
in Christ, the son of God, is not condemned, bht that 
he who believeth not, is condemned, because he has 
not believed, on the only begotten son of God. 

It would seem^rom this assertion, that the object of 
future punishment, is to make men beiieve, yet as our 
opinions are not voluntary, no punishment can have 
this feffect. When inflicted by man, 'it may indeed 
fliake us hypocrites, though as every one knows, argu- 
ments alone can change our belief; but when it comes 
from God, it cannot have even this effect, for no one 
can hope to deceive him. It must he still further from 
affecting our belief, when as in the present case, we- 
oannot believe in the existence of the punishments 
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withont possessing tlie very belief, which it is tiie ob- 
ject of that punishmeDt to produce. No one who dis- 
believes the christian religion, can suppose that he will 
be punishqd for his unbelief; of course the fear of 
such punishment cannot change his mind. The pun- 
ishment with which we are threatened for our want of 
failh, can only be seen through the eye of ^th ; it 
therefore alarms not those against whom it is denounc- 
ed ; and if their belief was subject to their will, the 
fear of this punishment, could never induce them to 
believe, for that fear could naver exist, before the be- 
lief, which the punishment was designed to compel.- 

VIII. It is held generally by the christians, that the 
punishment which we are to suffer, is for our offences 
against God. 

Bat the infidels say (and with truth too) that injury 
is the essence of offence, and that God, if he is omnip- 
otent, cannot be injured. For an omnipotent being 
would, by the very act of his will, restore the universe 
and every thing contained in it, whether matter or 
spirit, to the state in which he wished them to exist, 
whenever they should for an instant, (were even that 
possible {) be changed from it. Otherwise his power 
would not be governed by his will, since that which he 
wished should be done, that which be can do^ without 
labor, (for omnipotence implies, that he who possesses 
it, can perform any thing without labor, by the mere 
act of his pqwer,) still remmns undone. The suppo- 
sition that man has ever displeased God, implies that 
man is not such as he wishes him to be, consequently 
that his power is imperfect, for if it were not, he 
would have made <he beings which he has created, 
such as he chose to have them, and would have kept 
tliem in that condition. Whoever diispraises man dis- 
praises God, for if man be *' but a filthy piece of work," 
it is his makers fault, and must arise either from his will 
or from some imperfection in his power. If then God 
has power to create man perfect, and to preserve kim 
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in his perfection, he must (if the doctrine of future 
punishment be true) have intentionally created him 
imperfect, or have suffered him afterwards to hecome 
so, and is to damn him for this very imperfection of 
wliich he himself is the cause, or which he ha.^ neg- 
lected to prevent.* Can such a God be benc-volont. 
The thing created must not, indeed, »ay to the crci.ior, 
why h()st thou made me thus, but shall the creator say 
to the thing created, why art thou thus made ? 

The potter hath indeed power over his clay, to make 
one vessel unto honor, and another unto dishonor, yet 
let not the clay be called to account for the shiipe 
wbich he gives it. If he has formed a vessel, which 
will not answer the purpose for which it was made, he 
may destroy it, cast it from him, or alter it, but if it 
wn9 susceptible of pain, he should not torture, unless 
this was the means of making it more valuable. If 
God has failed in making man such as he wished him 
to be, he may change him, • and if punishment he ne- 
cessary, in eff(§cting this change, he may use it, hut if 
he he omnipotent, he cannot have thus failed, and if he 
bad he might alter his works without the use of pain. 

IX, It is among the tenets of all christians, that man 
derives from the fill of Adam, a disposition to sin, 
which cannot he pardoned by God, without punishment 
on man , or on some being who may suffer that punish- 
ment for him. By this they attempt to remove the odi- 

* Some writers, in order to do away these objections, tell us 
that God 19 not the cause of sin, but that it arises from his ab- 
sence, as daritness arises from the absence of the sun. But if 
he was benevolent, would he not by his presence, if necessary, 
prevent the existence of this sin, when he could do it iviihowt la- 
bor. Is not he who neglects to prevent an evil, when he might 
do it without trouble, in foro conscientia, as guilty as he who 
causes that evil to. exist. The Armenians do not think thus, 
when they say that, atcnrding to the doctrine of predestination, 
God is unjust, in punishing any part of mankind, and at tbu 
same time make bim omnipotent. 
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uui which would fall on God, had he created man 
originally bad. For we take it for granted, that had 
God designedly created man evil, j^ven him a diflpo- 
sition which delighted in wickedness, "and then sboald 
punish him. for the crimes which he committed, he 
would, in a great degree, be guilty of man's destruc- 
tion ; though he had given him liberty to pursue that 
course which he should choose, and had punished him 
for choosing the evil. But by saying that God made- 
man originally good and happy, and that he fell from 
this state by disobedience to the divine command, the 
christians hope to make their dei^ appear moi'e just. 
There is a difficulty in conceivinghow this could have 
been the case, for if Adam fell into a state of moral 
corruption, by disobedience to God's commands, this 
disobedience must have been previous to the fail, 
which it produced, that is, when Adam was in the state 
in which God created him. Now if this disobedience ^ 
was evil, Adam's moral character could not at that " 
tin\e have been good, and if it was not evil, he should 
not have been corrupted thereby. It appears there- 
fore, that man must have origtnallj^been created with 
a sinful and disobedient nature, or that he could not 
have fallen from his first state by sin and disobedience ; 
sin can only arise from a sinful mind, the sinful disposi- 
tion in man, could not therefore be caused by sin, for 
sin could not have first existed. 

But, waving this objection, and supposing that man 
did in fact, fidl from a state of goodness by sinning a- 
gainst God — I cannot conceive that God may be excus- 
ed (if he is omnipotent as the scriptures t^ach) for suf- 
fering him thus to fall, or for not restoring him after 
his fdil. Or allowing the christians tlje most favora- 
ble suppositions, there is no reason why this corruption 
should be extended to his seed. And if there be any 
necessity of this, in the nature of things, with which 
we are unacquainted, it were better that God had en- 
tirely destroyed the old race of Adam^ and inhabited 
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the earth with a new created stock. When God des- 
troyed all the people of the earth for their sins, except 
Noah and his sons, it had heon hotter, had he taken 
these righteous persons also to himself, and peopled 
the world with men who wSre not corrupted hy the 
disobedience of Adam. 

X. Whatever be its object, any punishment hy God 
is an unnecessary evil, because an omnipotent being can 
have no need of means to effect his purposes, since 
they may be brought about solely by the act of his will. 
The definition of omni{)otence is, that whatever the 
being who possesses it wishes,. must take place in con- 
acquence^of his will. .Every thing that exists muat 
therefore be agreeable to the will of him who is om- 
nipotent, or it could exist no longer. No evil can be 
fluffered to remain in existence by such a being, be- 
cause a greater evil would follow its destruction, for as 
he id master of the laws of nature, he can prevent all 
consequences. No evil would te created by him that 
a greater might be destroyed, for whatever he dislikes 
might be destroyed without means. 

Whatever exists, must he willed by him for itself, 
fuid not for its effects. If he punishes it must be be- 
cause he delights in punishment. It is in vain to say, 
that he inflicts this on the wicked, in consequence of 
their crimes, for if he wished not their misery, he 
would have prevented those crimes, whose existence, 
instead of justifying his punishments, only add to the 
impeachment of his goodness. If man should live at 
peace on earth, and at their death, the same portion 
should be delivered to destriiction, they would in the 
whole be more^ happy, than if they contended with 
each other on earth, and suffered the same miseries 
after death. If after being made miserable by crimes 
on earthy we should all be admitted to happiness, in a 
future life, it would alleviate the troubles to which we 
were created^ But if God has created hs to troubles 
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here, and is to destroy a part of us, for the existence 
of those troubles, he aiDflicts us with a double evil. — 
He> therefore, who attempts to justify future punish- 
ment, by the crimes which are committed on earth, on- 
ly adds to the evil which lies at God's door, jmd he 
who would excuse liim for snfiering crimes to exist on 
earth, by saying that the guilty will be punished in a 
future world, does the same. For certainly, God if he 
chose could prevent the commission of crimes oa 
earth, and the punishment of the guilty, is no more 
justifiable, than the punishment of the righteous, when 
it does not tend to prevent crimes. Though God has 
no need of means, say the christians, he may use thera 
if he chooses, and if in his infinite wisdom, for reasons 
with which we are unacquainted, he has determined to 
effect his purposes, and govern the world by them. — 
This is true, still if God uses those means, which are 
in themselves evil, and which make his creatures mis- 
erable, he cannot be considered as benevolent, but as 
delighting in misery. 

XI. It is said by the christians, that God has an ab* 
solute right of preservation and destruction over man, 
because man owes to him his existence. If this doc- 
trine be true, and we grant that it is, it follows thaf 
there is no justice between man and God. Because 
God has a right to punish those who haveYiot offended, 
ns well as those that have ; he may destroy the inno- 
cent as well as the guilty, since they are the property ' 
of him who created them. God cannot with any pro- . ^^ 
priety be said to be just to man, for nothing that he 
could do to him, would be unjust. Where there is 
justice, there must be some reciprocal obligations, oth- 
erwise one party has no motive for adhering to it, and 
to the acts of another it sets no limits. Admittin.9; then 
as we do, that God may determine what fate for us he 
chooses, there is no justice between man and him. 

Yet this absolute right, or rather power of God, over 
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us, docs not arise so much from the act of creation, 
OS from God*s omnipotence. The fact tha( God crea- 
ted us, wouhl afibi-d no motive for submitting to such 
a right, if we had power to resist it. If indeed there 
were many Gods, of equal power, each having crea- 
tures of his own, they might find it convenient to suf- 
fer each to proceed in his own way. in the government 
of his own creatures, and to leave those beings to the 
fate, which» their creators might determine for them, 
whether it were hap]iincss, misery, or annihilation, 
each one being induced to observe this obligation, that 
the others might act in the same manner towards him. 
But the act of creation, can by no means induce the 
-being created to submit to the unlimited power of his 
creator, if he has power to resist, though it might in- 
duce another God to leave him to his fate. All obliga- 
tions must, as I bavesa!d before, be reciprocal. One 
roan is bound not to destroy or injure another, on con- 
dition that the other shall not destroy nor injure him. 
He is bound to do others g^od, on condition that oth- 
ers shall do the same by him. The son is bound to 
obey the father, on condition that the faiher shall sup- 
port him. But there can be no reciprocal obligations, 
which would induce one being to submit to the unlimit- 
ed controul of another. Still, as God is infinite in 
power, he must have unlimited sway over all beings, 
whether his creatures or not, for between him" and 
other beings there can be no reciprocal obligations "by 
which he may be restrained in his conduct ; they can 
neither be bound not to injure him, nor to do him any 
favor, for they can do neither. God of course can 
have no obligation towards any being, which he has 
any motive for regarding. Yet we are not to suppose 
that Qod will punish us unnecessarily, though he can 
be under no obligation for saving us. We do not con- 
ceive him to be a being who delights in the destruction 
if his creatures, nor can we perceive that any useful 
JMirposes, requires the future punishment of any part 
of mankind. 
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XII. The christians ^or at least a part of them) af- 
firm, that though God is infinitely merciful, he cannot, 
on account of his justice., pardon man his sins against 
hio), except through the expiation of the hlood of 
Christ. But this is a kind of justice, which the infi- 
dels cannot underetand. They believe that every 
being may forgive his own injuries, provided such len- 
ity does not tend to encourage crimes ag*ainst others ^ 
without any violation of justice, l^ it would not be 
just for God freely to pardon man. he must be obligat- 
ed to some being who would be injured by the act, not 
to gran( such pardon. But what beings are there, in 
the first place, who would be injured by the pardon of 
man. If it be supposed that there are any such, it is 
a hypothesis, improbable in itself, and without a shad- 
ow of proof. The angels cannot be injured by such 
pardon, for they praise God eternally for devising 
means by which it might be effected. And if any be- 
ing were thus injured, could not God» by his infinite 
power, provide a remedy, without shedding the blood 
of his only begotten son. 

But God, as we have before shown, can be under ob- 
ligations to no being. If any one is injured by his acts, 
they are his creatures and must suffer without com- 
plaint, because he has a right not only to injure, but 
to annihilate them. If then they should suffer by the 
pardon of man, they cannot call God unjust, for he is 
not bound to act for-their welfare ; they must endure 
in silence, or glorify God, even while he afflicts them. 

XIII. Admitting that man is infinite in guilt, and that 
justice requfres his punishment, the infidels cannot 
conceive, how the death of Christ can -expiate that 
guilt. They believe that the innocent should never 
suffer for the guilty, and if man before the death of our 
holy saviour, was so sunk in guilt that God in his ii^fi- 
nite mercy, could not pardon him, they cannot believe 
that he could be more easily forgiven, when he hacl 
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added to his other crimes, the murder of the son of 
God. According to such principles of justice, a man 
condemned for murder, might inflict the penalty of the 
law upon some innocent person, expiate his guilt by 
another's blood, and go himself unpunished. Thus 
one murder might be expiated by the commission of 
another. 

The infidels indeed, regard this doctrine as more ab- 
sunl and ridiculous, than that of transubstanciation. But 
here they err, by seeking to penetrate too far into the 
mysteries of the divine government. The justice of God 
it s.^ems was such, that man, who had offended him, 
could not be forgiven without blood. Man had offend- 
ed him, vengeance was his due, he could not in con- 
sistence with his justice dechne it, though his mercy 
was infinite He sends his son upon earth ; that son 
dies upon the cross, by the hands of mim ; this crime 
committed by man, (compared with which his offences 
must be trifles,) saves him from the wrath of God, — 
When Christ had died the death of a criminal slave» 
infiflite* misery had been suffered ; it was sufficient. 
The debt of blood was paid. The almighty Shylock 
had obtained his pound of flesh, j not from him wha 
owed it, not from his enemy, but from the body of his 
son. With this he was satisfied, and man, with due 
submission, might be forgiven. I acknowledge that 
these things are marvelous in our eyes,, but we are not 
permitted to doubt. 

These are the principal arguments which the infi- 
dels have brought, or may bring, against the justice of 
God, as taught in sacred writ. 1 must acknowledge, 

* Because suffered by an infinite being. 

t Shylock, however, never imagined that he was obliged Xo 
lake his pound of flesh, whether he would or not. But accord- 
ing to Christian justice he had no option, he must have talien it 
from Antonio or some other, even if his mercy had been as infi- 
nite as that of God. 
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with deep regret, that they appear to me but too pow- 
ful, and tiius far unanswered. The cbristiaus endeaV" 
or to defend their doctrine, by asserting that by natur- 
al reason we know nothing of the character of God, 
that for this reason we must look to revelation, for all 
information concerning him, and the nature of his gov- 
ernment. If therefore, say they, it be proved that 
we have received a divine revelation, we are to re* 
ccive it with implicit faith, though the government of 
God as taught therein, should not agree with our no* 
tions of justice. For we, being born in ignorance of 
the divine nature, cannot rely upon our speculation 
concerning it, but must look to God's word for all in* 
formation relating to his character.. 

It is acknowledged that by nature we know nothings 
or little, of the character of God, but we have more 
information concerning the nature of justice, and if it 
be said that it requires the punishment of a portion of 
mankind, for certain offences, we may judge whether 
this be true or not, by reason unguided by revelation* 
Whether ju.^tice has any relation to God or not, might 
indeed be doubted at a time when we were destitute of 
revelation. If it were said, that God would pursue a 
certain course in his government, which we might 
deem inconsistent with justice, without affirming that 
such conduct was agreeable either to justice or benev- 
olence, or that these were attributes ot God, we should 
possess no means of proving that such assertion wa» 
not true. But when it is affirmed, that justice requires 
that he should pursue such a course, that such is agree- 
able to benevolence, the question no longer relates ta 
the character of God, but to the nature of justice and 
benevolence, concerning which, we are certainly quali- 
fied to judgCr 

There can be no complete proof of the existence of 
any revelation. Moral evidence never amounts to de- 
»OAstrationr Tkere is always room for arguments- o» 
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ifae other side. As the infidels cannot t>elieye (hat God 
would give us a revelation inconsistent with itself, they 
suppose that inconsistencies, when found in uny pre^ 
tended revelation, ^rms a proof that' it is not from 
God, and they bold the assertion, that God '» just and 
hefierolent, and that he will not pursue a couise in his 
government, which when, examined, is found inconsis- 
tent with justice and beoevolence, (though it may he 
asserted by the advocates of the revelation that it is- 
Dot,) is such an inconsistency, and proves, that those 
who assert it have not their doctrines from God. 

• 

But here the christians may again object, that the 
justice of God is not like that of man. That the jus- 
tice of God may differ in some respects from that of 
man, on account of the difference of their natures, is 
readily acknowledged. In reasoning concerning the 
justice of God, we must make allowance for his supe- 
rior power and wisdom. Yet if he possesses any quali- 
ty, which may be calfed justice, it must bear a strong 
analogy to the justice of men, otherwise there would 
be no propriety in distinguishing them by the same 
word. If the justice of God be said to differ from 
ours, so much that we cannot safely reason concerning 
it, it may with as much propriety be said, that the pun- 
ishment of God, or that mentioned in the scriptures, 
may differ from that of man in so great a degree, that 
we can know nothing of its nature, not even whether 
it be a pfeasnre or a pain. The ^ame might be said 
of all other worda used in sacred writ. It might be 
affirmed, that used by holy writers, and applied to holy 
things, they have a meaning different from that we at- 
tach to them, when applied to the things of this worlds 
for if juFtice when applied to God, means different 
from what it does elsewhere, the same may be the cas^ 
with other words.. 

The christians a^rm, that as reason sometimes leads 
wt astray, we thoiridiiot place too great reKance upon 
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it, Especially when it leads us (o conclasions contrary 
to revelation. I have no hesitation in admitting, that 
our reason is exceeding liable to error, still as it is the 
only guide we have in our search after truth, we must 
trust it. If what our reason tells us is true, is some- 
times found to be false, it is no reason for our belier* 
ing that which it tells us is fake. 

I may be told that the scriptures are of a higher au- 
thority than reason ; this cannot be true, for it is only 
by reason, that we learn the divine ori^rin of the scrip- 
tures, and if that be doubted, our conclusion, that the 
scriptures contain the word of God, must likewise be 
held doubtful. In fine, I must esteem those the enemies 
of Christianity, who would seperate it from reason.* 

Though the above objections of the infidel, have 
remained so long without a satisfactory answer, 1 flatter 
myself that 1 have invented one, which will silence 
them forever. It is now presented to the attention of 
the reader. 



* It is the opiniffD of maojr pious men, that Christianity it 
supported, not by reason, but by a special exertion ol the power 
of God Its doctrine*, say ibey, are nonsense to the unconvert*- 
ed soul, and of course can be received by none, through a con- 
vicilon of their truth, unless they are conrinced by the act of 
God. I am myself, wbcii I view the absurdities with whicb 
pretended ChrisilanB have loaded our sacred religion, some- 
times inclined to attribute its preservation to a miraculous In- 
terference of providence in its favor It seems impossible that, 
men, not compelled by the power of X3od, should believe do€« 
tcines so contrary to reason and common sense. Yet wti9» I 
reflect that other religions, whose tenets are little less absurd 
than those of Christiaui^, have stood as long, and braved witb 
success, as great opposition as ours, I attribute the triumph of 
each of theroi^io the blindness of man in discovering truths and 
divtingmshtng it from, error But I would give our religion a 
firmer base, by striking from it all absurdities. I would maka 
reason its support, instead of its enemy. By cutting from .the 
tree all its rotten branches, I would give it new life and vigour. 
Thif I flatter myself, I shall perform, in the following chapter^ 
and if in doing it, too little should be suffered to reiftftiB| thft 
nii^t as the Nader will pcrceirty will pot be Buae» 
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ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING OBJECTION, TO THE DIVINE 
ORIGIN OF THE SCRIPTURES. 



It will be seen that the arguments of the inficlels, 
as I have gi ven (hem abovey are based on the supposi- 
tion that God cannot, or will not, be the author of a 
communication, which is not true. 

God declares (if we may take the scriptures for his 
word) that he is just and benevolent ; he declares at 
the same time, that he will pursue a certain course in 
his government ; this, when examined, is found incon- 
sistent with justice and benevolence. One or the oth-- 
er of these assertions must therefore be false. But 
may it not be f ilse and at the same time from God ? — 
No, say the infidels, God is too holy and too pure a be- 
ing, to utter that which is false ; he is not a man that 
he should lie, nor the son of nuin that he should not 
regard his word.. 

But these assertions are not to be received without 
some proof of their truth, nor do I believe that any 
can easily be given. I have shown in a former part 
of this work, that no complete evidence ofthe justice, 
benevolence, holinesir, or purity of God, can be deriv- 
ed from any source, except revelation, because it is 
not impossible, that just such a world as ours, and just 
such a creature as man, should be created by a being, 
who possessed neither of those q^ualities. There are 
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some things in the Dniverse indeed^ which justify the 
conjecture, that God is henevolent, bat the argument 
that may be derived from thom, amounts not to demon- 
stration. They might all have been so created, by a 
being who had no regard for the welHire of his crea- 
tures. If we cannot, by natural reason, prove God's 
justice, holiness, and benevolence, it is plain that we 
cannot prove his truth ; if he has not these qualities, 
he may be the ciuthor of a communication that is false. 

• 

There is nothing in the universe, visible to us, 
which could not be created by a being who might de- 
ceive his creatures. No proof then of God's truth, 
can be brought from this source ; if there can, I 
would thank these infidels to point it out. He who 
docs this will deserve the reputation of a genius, and 
the honor of refuting the doctrines of the christians, 
for when it is proved that God cannot deceive, it must 
be acknowledged that the scriptures are the work of 
man, and that we are imposed upon by human impos- 
tors. 

If no evidence of God's truth can be derived from 
the light of nature, it is plain that none can be derived 
from revelation.' His truth must be established be- 
fore his revelation can be received. The witness 
must not be allowed to establish his own veracity, it 
must be proved from other evidence. 

Admitting then, as we do, that the infidels have prar-* 
cd the doctrine of the scriptures false, and inconsistent 
with itself, it does, not follow that it did not come from 
God. If the course which the scriptures declare that 
God will pursue in his government, is inconsistent with 
justice and benevolence, it may be falsely said, that he 
possesses these qualities, or it may not be true that he 
will pursue that course, and still both assertions be 
from the most high. 

Though we have noproof of the justice, holiness, 
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and benevolence of God, piety (not reason) compels 
U8 to believe, without evidence, tbat he possesses those 
qualities, but when all this is admitted, we cannot prove 
his truth ; we have still no evidence that be cannot, 
or that he will not, deceive us. Deception is by no 
means inconsistent with these attributes , as it will not 
be difficult to show. 

Let us begin with God's justice, is deception incon* 
sistent with this ; is it unjust in God to deceive us. I 
bavc already shown that we have no proof from na- 
ture, tbat there is any quality belonging to God, tbat 
we may denominate justice. It may be as improper to 
affirm, that he is either just or unjust, as it is to affirm 
tbat he is black or white, ^cts with him are not (so 
far as we know) to be divided into classes which arc 
just or unjust. But if be possesses any quality which 
we may call justice, it is such impartiality in the dis- 
tribution of happiness, as induces him to bestow it e* 
qually on all beings, so far as the welfare of the whole, 
and the nature of his purposes, will permit. But 19 
there any thing in this tnconsisteot with deception. 
The answer must be tbat there is not, as. far as we car> 
behold. It may indeed be, tbat for reasons which we 
know nothing of, a deception of any of God*s creatures 
would destroy such impartiality, or it may be, tbat this 
same quality in God requires that we should be de« 
ceived. It may be, that God will make happiness 
more equal, by giving us a fidse communication, or it 
may be that such an act would have a contrary effect. 
Our conclusion then is, that God*& justice, or impar- 
tiality, is neither an objection to, nor a support of, the 
iloctrine of his truth. 

As for holiness, when applied to God, it Gai»meai\ 
nothing more than justice and benevolence, if any 
thing more than the latter. We can conceive no other 
qualities in God, to which that name can be applied. — 
But it is of the greatest importance to reconcile this 
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flocirine to God^s benevolence, the noblest attribute of 
the deity. There is something so sublime in contem- 
plating a God. who is happy in giving happiness, that, 
if my doctrine ^as inconsistent with this, I should im- 
mediately renounce it. But no such inconsistency ex- 
ists. Our own happiness, or the happiness of other 
beings, may require that God should deceive us. 

If God has given us a false communication, the effects 
of thi!> act on earth, is the existence of the christian 
religion. To know whether the establishmei^t of that 
religion, be consistent with benevolence or not, let as 
ask if its effects have been beneficial to man. If they 
have been so its establishment was a benevolent act, if 
not, to render it such, its founder must have proposed 
some other .object* which might counterbalance the 
evil. ^ 

If a benevolent God established the christian reli-* 
gion, he must have done it for the good of man, of oth« 
er beings, or for some important purpose of his own. 
If he. established it for the good of man, its effects (if 
he has not failed in his purpose) must have been, or 
must yet be, beneficial. Let us now enquire if this 
has beeuj'or will yet be, the case. 

I have already said, and I trust convinced the read- 
er, that the general, and apparent effects of Christiani- 
ty, have been injurious to the happiness of man, and 
that we may expect they will be the same in future.— 
That this religion is in fact, well calculated to produce 
contentions among men, to throw power into the hands 
of those who will abuse it, to hold men in slavery to 
priests, and prejudice ; while it produces few benefi- 
cial effects, to counterbalance these evils. I know 
there are some, who adirm, that the evils which have 
arisen from Christianity, are to be attributed to its a- 
buse, and that when rightly used, it produces benefits 
alone. To these I shall only answer, that absolute 
monarchy would not be the worst of governments, if it 
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was never abused, that is, if the monarch was dways 
wise, and would act for the good of his people. Bjat 
the liabili^ of both monarchy, and Christianity^ to a- 
buse, is the very evil of which we cpttfplain. 

But though the general effects of Christianity are e- 
vil, its accidental effects may be diffeient, and God 
may have established it for these. By accidental ef- 
fects, I mean, such as can never be foreseen, or pre- 
dicted from their causes, except by beings of more 
than human knowledge. Man, in fact, can seldom dis- 
cover their origin, even after jthey have taken place, 
and as he can never foresee them, he cannot regard 
them in the regulation of his conduct. The murder 
of a tyrant, may sometimes give room for the advance- 
ment of one still more tyrannical, to the throne. The 
murder of a good king may, (even if the monarchy is 
not destroyed,) prevent the reign of a tyrant, but as 
these effects cannot be foreseen, we should not there- 
fore murder ah amiable prince, or suffer a tyrant to 
live. But though man cannot regard these effects, in 
the regulation of his conduct, God who can foresee 
them, in his superior wisdom, may regard them in the 
regulation of his. The accidental effects of'the chris- 
tain religion, may, as I have said, be beneficial, though 
its general effects are injurious. These would not 
justify man for its establishment, because he could not 
possibly foresee them, but they would justify God. — 
If he saw that the accidental effects of an act, which 
man would reject as evil, were good, he would, in con- 
sistence with his benevolence, adopt it ; if he saw that 
an act, the general effects of which were good, would 
accidently produce evil, he would reject it. The es- 
tablishment of our sacred religion, appears to us to 
have greatly increased the miseries of the human race, 
yet its accidental effects may have been beneficial to 
man. It may have prevented the existence of a reli- 
gion stitl more injurious ; it may, in fact, have freed 
^"^^iXif ^J tightening the chains of tyranny till they hav^ 
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bursted. God may have established it for these bene- 
fits. My arguments may be repeated in a few words. 
Though the christian religion has produced many evils, 
had it not existed, the condition of man might have 
been worse than it is ; God therefore may have estab- 
lished it for the good of mankind. 

It is likewise possible, that God may have establish- 
ed Christianity, for the good of other beings, for we 
have no proof that it will not add to their happiness. 
He may have important purposes of his own to effect, 
which would justify its establishment, even though it 
should injure all his creatures. There is one more 
hypothesis, which I will venture to suggest, as the 
most probable of all. God may have established our 
religion, for the purpose of obtaining the love and 
worship. of man. Previous to the coming of Christ, 
the homage of all mankind, except the Jews, w«s di- 
rected to false Gods. Christianity taught them to 
whom their love and worship was due, and the result 
is, that a great paitof the earth acknowledge and adore 
the true God. We know that Christianity has increas- 
ed the worship of God on earch, but whether that was 
his purpose in establishing it or not, we cannot, with 
equal certainty, say. 

After what has been said, I believe none will affirm, 
that God could not establish the christian religion, con- 
sistently with his benevolence. It may indeed be true, 
that the effects of that religion are injurious to all 
God's creatures, but we have no proof that they are. 
To assert that its establishment was required by be- 
nevolence, is a hypothesis, but it is no less a hypothe- 
sis to suppose that it is inconsistent with that noble at- 
tribute of God. 

If God may, consistently with his benevolence, have 
established Christianity, he may certainly have given 
us a communication^ tiiough false, which i» attended by 
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Tvo effect, except the establishment of that religion. — 
That the scriptures have hud, or will have, any other 
effect on earth, cannot be pretended. If it be said 
that being false, they must produce, if communicated 
to us by God, evil among other beings, the assertion is 
plainly hypothetical. We conclude therefore that the 
scriptures, though it should be proved that they are 
false, might have been given us by God, in consistence 
with his acknowledged benevolence. But says one, 
what evidence have we that they were given by God, 
your arguments only prove that this is possible. If 
you cannot prove that God is their author, you are 
giving us but hypothesis. 

I answer, the proof of any communication from 
God, must be derived from miracles. The christians 
assert that the scriptures hav« been communicated to 
us from God, that their divine origin is proved by mira- 
cles, which are attested by many witnesses. The in- 
fidels reply, that thej have proved these same scrip- 
tures to be inconsistent with themselves, and conse- 
qently false, and they would infer from this that they 
were the productions of human beings, Against this 
inference I object, because, as I have endeavored to 
prove, we may as well suppose God to be the author 
of a communication that is false, as of one that is true. 
If the assertion of the christians, that the scriptures 
were communicated to us from God, and those of the 
infidels, that those scriptures are false, are (as I am 
inclined to think) well founded, then it is proved that 
God has given us a false communication, if not, such 
supposition is indeed nothing more than a hypothesis. 

But it still may be asked, (when it is granted that 
the scriptures are false,) in what part lies the false- 
hood. They declare that God is just and benevolent^ 
and at the same time, that he will punish a part of man- 
kind. It is asserted by the infidels, that this declara- 
tion is inconsistent witii itself. Whiqh of these iiie<m- 
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si»tent assertions is false. I answer undoubtedly the 
the latter. We are not allowed by piety to believe 
that God is unjust, or wanting in benevolence. Why 
then has he declared that he will punish us, if this de- 
claration be false. For the s;une purpose for which 
he has made this declaration, if it be true, to establish 
our sacred religion And why should he wish to es- 
tabHsh this. For reasons of which we are ignorant. 
Perhaps for our own good ; perhaps for the good of 
other beings ; but still more probably, for the purpose 
of obtaining our love and worship. Here 1 anticipate 
an objection from the mfidel ; why, says he, should he 
threaten to punish us, if his purpose is to obtain our 
love : can love be produced by the fear of punishment. 
I have already shown that the christian religion has in- 
creased our love to God ; if the fear of punishment 
has assisted to establish that religion, my answer is 
given. It is true that such fear cannot change our be- 
lief, when it is once fixed, and all the arguments relat- 
ing to the queiition, understood ; but when ouropinioa 
is not jfixed, it may induce us to examine ; examination 
may produce belief. It may induce us not to exam- 
ine the arguments of the infidels, and this partiality 
IS extremely favorable to Christianity, it has retained 
many in the belief of our sacred religion. 

But God, it inay be said, is omnipotent. If he wish- 
ed to establish the christian religion, he could have 
done it without deception ; if he wished to obtain our 
love, he could do it by the very act of his will. Why 
then should he choose to give us a communication that 
is false* ' 

To thia 1. answer, we are not to dictate to God the 
means which he shall use in effecting his purposes. — 
But still what proof have we that God is omnipotent ; 
none from nature ; our only evidence is derived from 
the scriptures, and until it is proved that God can 
.^eak nothing hot truth, this cannot be received.. U 






is probable that Ooil has declared himself omnipotept; 
the better to excite our admiration. 

One objection yet remains ; what, the infidel may- 
ask, according to your doctrine, was- the use of Ihe 
death of Christ ; he certainly could not have sufifcred 
to expiate our guilt. He certainly could not ; but we 
have no proof that he really suffered any pain ; it is 
more probable that he did not. The Unitarians main- 
tain that Jesus, whom they suppose to be no more 
than a prophet, died to confirm his doctrine. Their 
enemies reply, that the truth of religion is not confirm- 
ed by the death of its founder. This remark is just. 
A philosopher who had lived in the time of Jesus, 
would have supposed that his death would neither have 
confirmed nor established his religion. But subse- 
quent ages may perceive that the result has been dif- 
ferent. Jesus died, and his religion prevailed ; had 
be lived, its fate had probably been different. This 
effect of the death of Jesus, God might have foreseen, 
though it could >iot have been expected by man ; and 
for this Jesus might have died. We have done with 
the infidel, but the christian may object to my doctrine* 
He may imagine that 1 am making too great innova- 
tions in our common religion ; he may even brand me 
with the name of heretic. This is more than 1 can 
bear ; I must prevent it by addressing some arguments 
to his consideration. 

The doctrine, which I have endeavored to explain, 
is, that though God has declared in the scriptures, 
which are a communication from him, that those who 
do not repent of their sins, and accept the expiation of 
J6SUS Christ, or in other words, all those who are not 
regenerated, shall be punished with eternal and infi- 
nite misery, in a future world, that punishment will 
never be inflicted, but that all will probably afler death 
be admitted to infinite bliss. According to the doctrine 
of those with whom I am now contending^ God has' not 
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only declared that he will punish the unrepenting, but 
he will make good his word. Let us compare these 
two systems ; that which is most favorable to the be- 
nevolence of God, we will receive, the other we will 
reject, unless it shall be found to possess advantages in 
other ^respects which shall make it just for us to pre- 
fer it. 

It is easy to show, that the effects of the promise of 
God, of which I have just been speaking, that the wick- 
ed shall be punished in a future life, if they do not re- 
pent, must be the same on earth, whether that pro- 
mise be true or false ; since its truth can never be test- 
ed by man, while in this world. We cannot discover 
while on earth, whether this promise be true orfilse, 
since the punishment is not perceived by us, before 
death, unless it be through the eye of faith ; but by 
this it may be perceived, if it is never to exist. I 
have said in another place, that it is not punishment it- 
self, but the fear of punishment, that affects the con- 
duct of men ; and as punishment in a future life can 
never be seen by man, the fear of it can only be caus- 
ed by a promise that it shall be inflicted ; but this pro- 
mise must produce the same fear, whether it be fulfil-r 
ed or not, since its fulfilment can never be seen by 
mtm. If there wats a government, which inflicted the 
penalty of its laws, in so secret a manner, that it could 
never be known whether the criminal was punished or 
pardoned, he might as well be suffered to escape, pro- 
vided his pardon might be made as great a secret as his 
punishment. In either case, the only fears which oth- 
ers would have of punishment, should they commit 
crimes forbidden by the laws, would arise from the 
fact that the laws annexed a penalty to such acts, but 
the enforcement of the laws (if they were enforced) 
would be useless, since it could never be known. The 
criminal might be pardoned with safety, because high 
pardon, as it could never be discovered, could not en- 
courage others to coinmit crimes. The punishment o£ 
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the wicked in a future state, if it be intended fo affect 
the affairs of this world, is a case similar to the one 
mentioned above. As it is not perceived bj tho*se be- 
ings whose conduct it is intended to regulate, it can 
produce no effect on them. It may indeed be made 
known by a revelation, but as its infliction cannot cause 
such revelation to be the more believed, it is useless. 
When, after death, we appear at thfe bar of God, if we 
have committed anj crimes, they are past ; punish- 
ment can neither remedy nor annihilate them ; it can* 
not prevent our committing new crimes, for it is too 
late for us to commit them ; it cannot make others, 
who remain on earth, fear to commit them, for it is un- 
seen by them. God may have promised them that it 
shall be inflicted on the wicked, but the fulflllnent of 
that promise cannot add to our belief of its truth. Our 
misery therefore, if we are to suffer, can have no ef- 
fect on the earth. 

But what are its effects beyond the earth ; of these 
we know nothing, they may be beneficial or they may 
be injurious ; no argument can be drawn from them, 
either for or against the infliction of the punishment, 
which God has dedated shall fall on the wicked, if 
they repent not. 

So &r then our two systems have equal advantages. 
Whether God has deceived, or whether he is to punish 
a part of mankind, the effects- of his conduct are the 
same, so far as we know any thing of them, and be- 
yond this, we know not which coarse is the most ben- 
eficial. But the infinite punishment of a part of man- 
kind, is in itself an infinite evil. If God has deceived 
us, that deception in itself is no evil, nor do we know 
that it produces any injurious effects. If, then, it be 
a rule, that when two systems are equally probable in 
all other respects, we should adopt that which is the 
most agreeable to, and consistent with the benevolence 
•f God, we must admit that it is more probable that 
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€rod should deceive, than thsft he should punish us ; 
for none can doubt that deception agrees best with his 
benevolence. 

But, says the christian, you admit that God may find 
it expedient to promise to punish the wicked ; and 
when this promise is made, may he not fulfil it, to jus- 
tif} his veracity. Have we no reason to believe that 
be is incapable of fal9ehood or deception. To this I 
answer, that neither the motives- which induce man- 
kind to consider falsehood a vice, nor those which in- 
duce individuals to adhere to the truth, nor the rea- 
sons which cause us to trust the words of men, may 
be extended, or applied to God. There are two rea- 
sons why men consider falsehood a vice. The first is» 
if falsehood should become common, language, and 
with it all communication between men, would be de- 
stroyed. But there is no cause similar. to this, for our 
esteeming falsehood in God dishonorable ; communica* 
tion between him and man is of so little importance, 
that if it should be destroyed, it would not render the 
act, which caused its destruction, vicious. But a false- 
hood, that could not be discerned by men, before 
death, would not be attended with such effects ; since 
man could not learaHill it was too. late, that he was de- 
ceivedi 

Falsehood is also considered a vice among men, be- 
cause the deception sometimes injures others, by in- 
ducing them to act in a manner inconsistent with their 
interest. This is no objection to God's deceiving^ us, 
because such deception may be sometimes beneficial, 
in which, cases only, God (who in his superior wisdom 
can foresee when it will be beneficial and when injurir 
ous) would adopV it. 

The motives which induce men to adhere to the 
truth, in their communications with one another, are, 
the fear of disgrace, benevolence, or a desire not to 
injure others, and conscience, or a desire of being virr 



tuaas for the sake of virtue itself. The two first of 
thoso cannot prevent God from deroiving us, for he 
can never fear disgr-.ce, and deception may, for oiii;:ht 
we know, be a benefit to his creatures. But may it 
not be, that he will regard hi? word, on account of liia 
love, of virtue. To this I answer, that I know not 
what virtue he should have, except the lo?e of his 
creatures, and that may induce him to deceive us, — 
But if there are any immutal)l<3 princijjles of right aod 
wrong, from which God cannot or will not deviate, it 
is certainly more consistent with them, for him to de- 
ceive us, than to punish us with infinite and eternal 
torment. The question is not now whether God has 
given us n false communication , or no communicatioa 
at all ; my present opponents admit that he has declar- 
ed that he will punish a certain part of mankind ; we 
are now enquiring whether this declaration he true or 
fdse, and it appears plainly to be more consistent with 
God's virtue, (of whatever, nature we may suppose it 
to bej for him to deceive us than to fulfil it. But, says 
one, justice allows GofI to punish us, because we have 
sinned. If so may he not deceive us as o punishment 
for our sins. As God created us, says another, he has 
a right to do with us as he pleases ; he may cast us in- 
to eternal torments, and even annihilate us, if he 
chooses : our life and our fate are in his hands, to be 
used as may seem fit in his eyes. If so shall we com- 
plain if he deceives us, when his purposes, or perhaps 
our own good, require^ it. Whatever power he may 
have over us, shall we say that he may consistently 
with his virtue cast us into h^U, and yet has no ri«>;ht ta 
deceive us. If you say that he is no deceiver, may I 
not reply that he is no tyrant. 

We are indeed to place some confidence in the 
words of men, whose characters are unimpeached,. 
whose tales are consistent and probable, and who, as 
we suppose, have no interest in deviming from the 
truths because experience has taught us, that truth i& 
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generally more for their interest than falsehood, and 
that they, therefore, generally prefer it. But we ha?e 
no experience concerning the character of God ; it 
cannot therefore have taught us that he should prefer 
truth to falsehood. 

I know it is the opinion of some, that we are induced 
to believe the testimony of other men, by a natural 
principle, which teaches us to place confidence in their 
words. Those who hold this opinion, support it from 
the (iict, that children, when language is first under- 
stood by them, believe whatever is told them, with im- 
plicit confidence. These, say they, could not have 
concluded, from their experience, that men always 
speak the truth, for if their observation wjis sufficient- 
ly extensive to justify any inference, they must have 
been the witnesses of many falsehoods ; nor is there 
any reason why early experience should induce them 
to believe that men always speak truth, and further 
observation correct this error, since they meet with 
nearly the same proportion of truth and of falsehood 
in infancy and in nge. Still I believe that no natural 
principle, beyond the confidence which we place in 
our experience, is necessary to account for this phe- 
nomenon. A falsehood is lost on a child who is 
]}ut partially acquainted with language, when a truth 
would be understood by him. He in fact can only 
learn a language from truth. If I tell a child that a 
chair which is placed before us, moves, if he knows 
the meaning of the word chair, and if the assertion be 
true, he gathers from it the meaning of the word 
moves, if he was before ignorant of it, but if the as- 
sertion be false, it is not understood, and the child can- 
not conclude from it, that men do always speak truth, 
because he would not know that it was not true. — 
Hence we need not wonder, that at the time, his know- 
ledge of his native tongue was first obtained, he should 
believe all that is said, since before that time he could 
never know a falsehood. As in all other cases, he 
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nust here learn the general rulc,hefore he learos the 
exceptions. 

If my adversaries should still hope to prove that 
God cannot be a deceiver, I would remind thorn that 
when they have effected Ihis, lliey will have proved 
that the scriptures are not from God. f have already 
given the arguments by which the infidels maintain, 
that these writings are inconsistent with themselves, 
and I think these are incontrovertible. But waving 
these, it is asserted by Aliciah, 1. Kings, xxii. * that 
God wishing to persuade Ahab to attack Ramoth Gilead, 
where he would be slain, sent a lying spirit into the 
month of all his prophets, that they might deceive 
him, by prophesying that he should succeed in his pur- 
poses." Did not God here use deception, and that too 
to effect the destruction of Ahab, whom he could easi- 
ly have cut off by other means. As he had a right to 
destrov his own creatures, he seems not to have re- 
garded the manner in which it wjis done, and none may 
complain if he chose such a method as pleased him 
best. 

If these arguments shall be found sufficient to re- 
move the doctrine of future punishment from the 
christian religion. 1 shall pride myself on having exon- 
erated it from a load that weighed it down, and on hav- 
ing silenced some of the most powerful oVjections of 
the infidels. I shall also have delivered it from the 
tenets which were most injurious to mankind ; for no 
one will torment himself, or others, for the good of 
their souls, when it is believed that after death all are 
to be admitted to equal bappmess. For this I shall 
expect and deserve the thanks, not only of christians 
but of all mankind. 

It may perhaps be objected to this inference, that as 
the supposition that God will not inflict on the unrepentr 
ing, the punishment which he has threatened, is only 
ihe most probable, and not capable of positive proof, 
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"We ought to take precautions ngainst the possibility of 
evil, and make the same preperUions for our future 
state, that we would if we believed God would fulfil 
his promises to the uttermost. As it is possible that 
God will inflict the punishment of eternal woe on those 
against whom it has been threatened, those are in the 
safest condition to whom he has promised salvation, we 
should therefore endeavor to make ourselves of that 
number. But here lies the error ; the condition of 
those whom God has said shall be saved, is not more 
safe than that of others. It is indeed possible that 
God as he has asserted, will punish the unregenerated, 
but it is equally possible, that he may have purposes 
which will justify and require the punishment of those 
to whom he has promised salvation. For fear that his 
church should be filled with hypocrites, God appears 
to have given the christian no advantage over the in- 
fidel. 
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SECOND OBJECTION — TO THE EVIDENCE OF THE PEIVr 
FORMANCE OF THE MIRACLES, BY WHICH THE SCRIP- 
TURES ARE PROVES TO BE A REVELATION FROM 
GOD, AND THE ANSWER TO THE SAME* 



The second objection to the divine origin of the 
scriptures, or rather to the evidence of their divine 
origin, which I shall notice, is one which has been 
brought forward by Mr. Hume, in his chapter on mira- 
cles, as well as by other philosophers. I do not re- 
fer to Mr. Hume's doctrine, that no testimony, except 
that of our senses, is sufficient to establish a miracle, 
or to justify the belief that it has existed. This docr 
trine has been sufficiently discussed by other authors. 
The objection which I shall here endeavor to refute, is 
that which he derives from the contradiction between 
the doctrines which are supported by the different 
miracles, which are said to have been performed at dif- 
ferent times and In different regions. It is alledged 
(and very truly too) that the ancient heathen of Greece 
and Rome, the Persians, the Indians, the Mahometans, 
as well as the christians, all had, or have, their mira- 
cles, (miracles too which are very well attested,) by 
which their religions are supported. Only one of 
these religions can be true, and only one of them can 
be supported by miracles, if miracles do in fact prove 
their truth. All the miraculous tales, therefore, which 
are told by the advocates of one religion, are falsoi if 
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4hose related by the partizans of another, are tvue^ 
and if the miracles of all, are equally well attested, 
we shall not know which to receive, since the evidence 
of one contradicts, if it does not destroy, the evidence 
of the others. 

That other religions, besides the christian, are sup- 
ported by well attested miracles, is not, and indeed 
cannot be denied. So well proved are the miracles 
performed by the heathen Gods, and their ministers, 
that the christians, in the primitive ages of the church, 
did not pretend to doubt their existence, but they endea- 
voured to prevent the effect, which^they were intended 
to have upon the people, l)y asserting that they were 
performed by devifs, or l)y beings who derived their 
^)ower from the prince of the infernal regions. It 
was asserted that the ima^s of the heathen Gods, 
were forced 'to acknowledge this, whenever any of the 
sacred relics were brought into their presence, and 
frequently by the prayers of the saints. Tertulian 
asserted that any christian might by his prayer, compel 
the image of the Goddess of the Moon, in Africa, to 
acknowledge itself a devil, and consents that if this 
should be tried, the christian who should fail in sucli 
an attempt, should immediately be put to death. Rol- 
lin considers this challenge, as very honorable to the 
christian religion ; how far he is correct, the reader 
may judge for himself. The same authori in his an- 
cient history, is compelled to acknowledge, that the 
answers of the heathen oracles, were some times true 
prophesies, and such as mast beyond a doubt be mirac^ 
ulous. He accounts for this, by supposing that God 
wished mankind to be deceived for a time, and there- 
fore gave thefte evil demons power to deceive them, 
by performing miracles, and foretelling future events. 

I am not to deterinine whether the heathen Gods 
were or were not actually infernal beings ; but I should 
amagine, that the united testimony of all the fathers^ 
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ought to destroy the scepticism of the moilerns, coa- 
cerning the miracles which they performed. But in- 
dependent of these, we have ample evidence of the 
existence of such miracles. Mr. Hume asserts, that 
the best attested event of this kind, is one recorded by 
Tacitus, viz. the cure of two men, the one blind, and 
the other lame, by the emperor Vespasian ; one being 
cured by means of the monarch's spittle, the other by 
the touch of his foot. I may add, that the best attest- 
ed prophecy with which I am acquainted, is that of the 
soothsayer, who foretold the death of Caesar, on the 
ides of March. Plutarch, and every other ancient au- 
thor, abounds in tales of miracles, which are proved 
by unexceptionable evidence, and of the existence of 
which there can be no more doubt, than of the exis- 
tence of those which were performed by Christ, and 
his disciples. The infidels may then say with truth, 
that if religion stands upon miracles, the heathen stands 
as strongly as our own. 

But the supposition that mir<icles are a proof of the 
religion, by the partisans of which they are performed, 
is the error on which this argument of the infidels is 
founded.* So far are miracles from proving contra- 
ry doctrines, (as Mr. Hume asserts,) that they can 
possibly prove no doctrine whatever. They are in 
fact mere irregularities in nature, from which no in- 
ference can be drawn. These assertions may appear 
extraordinary, but it is not difficult to prove their cor- 
rectness, even if wc admit every first principle of be- 
lief, for which an}' metaphysician has contended. 

Miracles are those events which happen but seldom, 
and cannot then be reduced to any' known law of na- 

* When the following answer was written, I thought it en- 
tirely original, hut I have eince lound, (hat Mr. Campbell, 
who^e Dis^et-tatiouon Miracles I ha^i not then read, has given 
an answer lo the same objection, in some degree similar to 
mine. 
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turc. To those who hold that experience is the only 
principle from which truth can with safety be drawn, 
it -will be eas}' to prove my former assertion, that no 
conclusion can bo drawn from these. As they happen 
according to nb known law, we can know nothing of 
their causes, and therefore from the existence of a mir- 
acle, can learn the existence of no previous event, 
which was its cause, and as such miracle is an event 
which, taking into consideration the manner of its pro- 
duction, we have never before experienced, we can 
form no certain predictions as to its effects. For in- 
stance, if a child be born of a virgin, as this child dif- 
fers in its birth from any thing we have before known, 
we shall not know, if we take experience for our guide, 
that he will not differ from others in his life and powers ; 
for though we have learned from experience, the na- 
ture of children in general, and what may be expected 
from them, we have no experience concerning chil- 
dren born of virgins, and therefore do not know wheth- 
er they will or will not resemble others. 

But if we are to make an}' conclusion concerning the 
effects of miracles, we must take them to be the same 
as those of natural events, which come the nearest to 
tfie miracles in their nature, and not to suppose that 
they will have known effects, which no other events, 
according to our experience, can have. In other 
words, if we draw any conclusion from miracles, it 
must be drawn from the natural part of the events, and 
not from ihe miraculous circumstances which attend 
them ; in the instance before mentioned, of the child 
born from a virgin, if we make any conjecture, con- 
cerning the future character of the child, it should be 
that it will be like other children, drawing our conclu- 
sion from the birth and existence of the child, which 
are the natural part of the event, and not from its birth 
from the virgin, which is miraculous, and concerning 
the effects of which we have no experience. 

Again, let us take the instance of water which h«rs 
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been turned into wine. Let its taste and look be like» 
that of other wine, still we should not know but its ef- 
fects might be rlififerent, since the cause and manner ofi 
ks coming into existence, was such as we had never 
before known. Our conclusion concerning it, would 
be, that as in all its known qualities it resembled other 
wine, so far as we might conjecture, the effects of 
drinking it would be the same, but that as it differed iq 
its origin from any wiliethat we had before known, its 
effects, without any violation of our experience, might ■ 
be different from any thing we had before known ; it 
might be a poison, it might confer strength, it might 
cure diseases, it might not intoxicate, or it might intox^- 
icate sooner than common wine. But we could never 
say, this wine was miraculously produced from water, 
therefore it will cure diseases, or therefore it is pois- 
onous, for our experience can nevei^ teach us this. 

But. let us turn to the man» who has miraculously, 
changed water into wine, who has raised the dead, or, 
performed other miracles. What shall we say of him ; 
simply, that what we have experienced to be true of 
men in general, is not true of him, and that, therefore^ 
we know nothing concerning his character. From tlxe^ 
miracles which he performed, we can draw no infer- 
ence, since we cannot have learned by experience, 
what must precede, or what must succeed them. We 
may still conjecture, that the man who has such pow- 
er, possesses some qualities which arc common to oth- 
er men ; we may still believe, though with less cer- 
tainty, that meat and bread are. necessary to his exis-- 
tence, but we cannot say, because he has power to 
perform miracles, that he possesses certain other qual- 
ities, which other men do not possess. We cannot 
say, that because he has power to raise the dead, he 
must have a knowledge of future events, or that we 
can trust the more to his veracity, than to that of an- 
other ; we cannot even infer that he has power to per* 
fiirxi other miracles. We cannot know from vfh^i 
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cause he obtained such power^ because tre should 
kaow of 110 causes that would producie such effects. 

But the man, by a prophesy, has convinced us of hiff 
knowledge of the future. He may have convinced uff 
of his knowledge of some future events, in this world, 
but this does not prove that he has a knowledge of all 
events, that are to take place on earth ; much less pf 
those which are to take place in the world to come.-— 
As well might we assert, that a man's knowledge of 
some past events, should convince us, that he has a 
knowledge of alT past events,, and of our state before 
our birth. 

But it is time that I should address my argument to 
those who do not suppose that experience is our onlj 
source of knowledge, but there are other primary 
principles of belief, which all* mankind receive, aff 
needing no proof. These I shall divide into three 
classes, and shape my argument according to their three 
different opinions. In the first class, I include those, 
who do not believe in the existence of God ; in the 
second, those who believe in his existence ; yet supt 
pose that the laws of nature are so far' independent of 
hitn, as not to require the continual support of his 
power ; in the third, those who make God the imme- 
diate cause of every event, supposing that the laws of 
nature are nothing more than the general rules by 
which he regulates his acts^ 

I. Having premised thus far, I woufd observe, in the 
first place, that miracles do not prove the existence of 
God. It is the common opinion, that God- is their im- 
mediate cause, but this is nothing more than a hypo- 
thesis. If we should^ admit thut there is no Go«, we 
could not prove it impossible that there should be mi- 
racles ; their existence could not be shown to be ah*- 
surd. It is now universally acknowledged, that we 
know no reason, why events should take place, ^accord- 
ing to the common laws and courses of nature> except 
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(bat by our erpericnce we have found thaf they al- "* 
ways take place in such order. We know no reason 
why motion should be communicated by impulse, or 
why matter should be attracted by matter, except that 
we have found by experience that such is the fact. If 
we had found on our coming upon earth, that impulse 
soa>etimes communicated motion, and sometimes did 
not, if the stones sometimes rose upwards, and some- 
times fell downwanls, if in fine we had found in events 
no such relation as that of cause and effect, it would 
have excited in us no surprise, for we should know no 
rejisoD why the world should be governed by general 
laws, or why it should not. • 

If then after having learned the laws, by which the 
earth is governed, we should meet with an event which 
was directly contrary to them, all we could say would 
be, that we knew no reason why such an exception to 
those laws should exist, or indeed why it should not, 
except that it was contrary to our experience. Its ex- 
istence might arise from laws which we had never dis- 
covered ; but whatever mijrht be its cause, its only ef- 
fect on our minds, would be, to diminish our confidence 
in those laws» m which our experience had before 
taught us to trust.. 

II. Admitting that we hare other proof of the exis- 
tence of God,, and that he is the author of the laws of 
nature, if agreeable to the second theory I mentioned 
above, he has made these laws so &f independent of 
his power, that they do not require his continual sup- 
port, there can be no evidelnce thai miracles are his 
immediate acts. For as I have before stated, they 
may result from laws with which we never have been, 
and perhaps never can be» acquainted. That there 
may be laws unknown to us^ cannot be doubted, when 
it is remembered that some laws have within a few 
years been discovered, which may produce events, 
thit before those laws were known, would be regarded 
as miraculous. Miracles may be produced by laws. 
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tt'bich, operating " rarely in time, though frequently ia 
eternity," can never be discovered by man. In the 
instance I have mentioned, of a child born of a vii^n, 
there may be laws unknown to us, by which a virgin, 
under circumstances very rarely occurring, might bear 
children. It farther may be agreeable to nature, that 
a child thus born should possess all the powers attri- 
buted to the saviour of man. This is a hypothesis in- 
deed improbable, but perhaps equally probable with 
any that can be found, to account for such events. 

* But, say these events are contrary to all laws knowD 
either to man or to beings of superior orders. Still it 
does not follow, that God must be their immediate 
cause. In establishing the laws of nature, he may have 
l6ft them so far defective, that exceptions would some- 
times arise to them, without any cause. 

in. We come now to the third theory, mentioned 
above, that God is the immediate and efficient cause of 
every event that takes place, and that the laws of na- 
ture are no nK)re than the general rules by which he 
regulates his conduct. If this hypothesis be true, mir- 
acles must indeed be the immediate acts of God.*— 
Yot they may be produced like other events, agreeably 
to the Iriws of nature, or those rules which God has 
established for the regulation of his acts. They could 
not indeed be agreeable to those laws, which , are 
known to man, for their name of miracles implies the 
contrary ; but they may, as well as if we suppose the 
laws of nature to be independent of God, be agreeable 
to laws which we have never discovered, and perhaps 

* A theory, however, might be formed, with considerable 
p^iusibility, which should make God the author of al! events, 

happening agreeably to the laws uf nature, and other beings, 
perhaps his enemies, the authors of miracles. I say with con- 
sideiahle plausibility, fer there appeared to be some reason when 
we maKe rhe laws of nature the rules by which Rod regulates his 
conduct. fr«r supposing that other b-'ings are the authors of 
eyent99 which are not agreeable to those Jaws; 
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find that men use this member in deceiving others. — 
The I'.iculty of memory must be as directly from God, 
as the [lower of foretell ibj; events ; why then may not 
n prophet be an impostor, as well as a man thut re- 
membei'S. 

If the knoulcdge of the future, was as common 
among men, as I lie knowledge of tr.c p.is-t, a propin-cy 
wouM be no miracle, and wouLi iiu;i*;^oro, as is uni- 
versully acknowledged, give \\h [uopijet no claim to 
our confidence, when he spc^ke of things beyond the 
world. If men in general had the power of rnisnig the 
deiul, controuling the mind, or the waves, all a(imit, 
thi«t no infertMire concerning our future state cuuld be 
derived from these facts ; but how we can derive any 
knowledge from the single performance of an act, 
which we could not derive from, or which would be 
destroyed by the frequent repetition of that act, I am 
at a loss to conceive ; one would suppose that if no 
knowledge of a future life could be obtained by seeing 
men frequently raise the dead, we could much less ob- 
tain any by seeing such act oqce performed. 

But there are some reasons why we should trust less 
to the testimony of those who have power to perform 
miracles, when they pretend to a knowledge of a future 
life, and of the character of God, than to that of other 
men, pretending to the same knowledge. For, in the 
first place, we should have the more reason to fear that 
the man who had power to perform miracles, had at- 
tempted to deceive mankind, because he would have 
the greater prospect of success. Secondly, our ex- 
perience teaches us to trust to the testimony of ordina- 
ry men, when their words do not appear improbable, 
because we have learned, by long observation, that 
stich men most frequently speak truth, when they have 
no motives for falsehood ; but experience has never 
taught us, that men who have power to perform mira- 
cles, prefer truth to falsehood ; for they arc beings 
with whom we have never been acquainted. 
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1 bhall without doubt be asked, why, if miracles 
prove no communication from God, man has always 
regarded them as the test of revelation. Why have 
men always placed implicit confidence in the testimony 
of men, who have power to perform miracles, if we 
have no more reason to trust their words than those of 
others. Why, in (ine, if miracles prove nothing, if no 
conclusion can be philosophically drawn from them, 
have they been considered as the only means by which 
God can reveal his character to man. All this I shall 
be required to explain, before my doctrine can be re- 
ceived. 

Before the existence of any religion, which could 
not be derived from nature alone, miracles would have 
been regarded by man in the same light in which I 
have viewed them, no one imagining that they proved 
a communication from God. But from causes which 
cannot be here' discussed, religions sprung into exist- 
ence ; and as the Gods were supposed to possess pow- 
er superior to that of man, it was of course believctt 
that they could performjpiracles. The poets, in their 
fictions, re})rescnted them as taking part in the battles 
of men, where they were known by the miracles 
which they performed. From this a miracle soon be- 
came the sign of a God. Men knew, or sujiposed they 
knew, that the Gods existed, that they had power to 
perform miracles, that men had not the power to per- 
form them ; when, therefore, they saw a miracle, thej 
regarded him who performed it as a God. Other e- 
vents were not, in those days, considered as the acts of 
the deities ; for those beings were not supposed to 
have absolute controul over the laws of nature. But 
miracles they alone could perform. These events, 
therefore, indicated the presence of some God, as 
much as the footsteps of a human being in the sand, in- 
dicated the past existence of a man in that place. But 
had these been performed before the existence of any 
religion^ they would have been viewed in the^ same 
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lijrht in which the humanr ti'ack wouM he viewed hy 
-beings who had never been acquainted with man.''^ 

These remarks will enable us to refute another ob» 
jection, which has been urj;ed against our sacred reli- 
gion. Why, it has been often asked with a sneer, did 
God suffer the world to be so long, or even for any 
time, overrun by the darkness of heathenism : why 
«hould God suffer so many millions of souls to perish 
by the worship of false Gods. Here too the infidel, 
-who would hope by this question to confound the ad- 
vocates of Christianity, will find himself defcaterl. — 
We cannot fail to adore the wisdom of God, in permit- 
ing the heatlien religion to overspread the nations of 
the earth, when we perceive how necessary the pre- 
vious existence of that religion was, to the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. That it was thus necessary, I 
conceive that I have clearly proved, by what has been 

* This, however, it must be acknowledged, was not the only 
reason of their belief. There is a principle in human nature, 
H-hicb delights in hypothesis, and which leads men to account for 
events which cannot be traced to known laws, and principles of 
nature, by the first hypothesis which their own reasoning, or the 
explanations of others, may suggest. It ts for this reason, that 
superstition, when it finds an event which it cannot account for, 
always makes it the work of the Gods, this being the readiest 
hypothesis it can form. Thus eclipses of the moon and sun, 
rainbows, and other phenomena of tlie kind, before philosophy 
had discovered their caases, were considered as omens of good 
or bad events, given by the Gods. By the same cause, the peo- 
ple of the east have been led to conclude, that the earth rested 
upon the back of a turtle ; it is the same principle that induces ■ 
christians to believe that the earth was created ^y an intelligent 
being; and from the same cause, men, when they see a miracle 
pei formed, believe any hpyothesift suggested to them by the per- 
former, or others, to account for his power. In cases of extra- 
ordinary skill, derived from natural.principles, men receive the 
testimony of the possessor, as to tlie manner in which that skill 
Vas obtained. This confidence ought to cease, when another 
■person cannot receive the same power from the same cause.— 
But men are apt to extend it further, without any reason, and to 
believe, that he who possesses miraculous power^ must have ob- 
tained it iu the manuer which he asserti. 
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said above. Had not that-tdigion, or some other of 
the same nature, previously existed, the mighty mira- 
cle-3 performed by Christ, and his disciples, had been 
exhibited to man in vain. Christ might havie raised 
the dead, men had wondered, but they had still re- 
mained in ignorance ; he might have declared that he 
was the son of God, men would have answered, that 
the power of performing miracles did not prove his. 
veracity. He might have prophesied, and his prophe- 
sies might have been fulnled ; but this would not have 
proved that he knew aught of a future world. A voice 
might have been heard in the air, saying that he was 
the son of Xjod ; men would have replied, that it was 
a new thing fqr a mind to inhabit the air, but that since 
a mind did inhabit it, they could trust no more to its 
words, then to those of one which inhabited a human 
body ; that they had regarded it as impossible for the 
air to possess a tongue, but that since it possessed one, 
that tongue might utter falsehoods, a? well as the tongue 
of man. Angels might have come down from heaven, 
and declared Christ's divinity, and no one would have 
believed, if a religion previously established, without 
miracles, had not prepared men for belief. Shall we 
then dispute the wisdom of God, in having suffered 
ibuch a religion to exist. 
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rniRD OBJECTION THE CHRISTIAN BELIGION MAY HAVL 

BEEN ESTABLISHED, AND THE MIRACLES BY 

WHICH IT IS SUPPORTED, PERFORMED 

BY SATAN, OR HIS AGENTS. 



I No^v come to the third objection, to the divine 
ori2;in of the scriptures, which (though the infidels 
have made little use of it) might be urged against the 
christians with great plausibility. It is the supposition 
that Jesus was satan, or the agent of satan, and that his 
disci|)lesj were inspired by the infernal powers, for the 
purpose of deluding man from the doctrines of truth.* 

This objection was first brought forward by the 
Jews, who said of our saviour, This man doth not 

* The christians, in the earlier ages of their reli(^ion, asserted 
that tlie Gods of ilie healhen were devils, or ministers of the de- 
vil. The heathens might have retorted this charge, if ihey had 
had any being in their n>ythology, of a character similar to that 
of satan ; but mifortimately for their religion, this was not the 
case They had no demon, whom they migiii suppose Christ to 
be. They could not pretend that he was Pluto, for Pluto being 
no more than death ])ersonified, could not be supposed to have 
tpken upon him, the character of Jesus. His office was to re- 
ceivi; the dead, wliom other powe's had sent to his regions. He 
had no part or delij^ht in their punishment, he never went sbroad 
in search of victims. Of course he was not a personage, who 
becoming incarnate, might, under jM-etcnce of being sent (roni 
heaven, to establish a new religion, delude men from the wor- 
ship of the true Gods, 
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cast out devils, but by Belzebub tbc prince of devils. 
Jesus said, in ;mswer to this, Every kingdom divided 
againdt itself is brought to 'destruction, and every 
house, or city, divided against itself, shall not stond. 
And if satan cast out s.itan, he is divided against him- 
self, how then shall his kingdom stand. 

It must be acknowledged that this answer is insuffi- 
cient. The man who enlers the enemy's camp, pre- 
tending to be a friend, but with the intention of betray- 
ing hi.n, might, the better to effect his object, strike a 
few blows against ids own countr^men. When Zopy- 
rus pretended to join the Babylonians, that he might 
b</tr.ty their city to his mtister, Darius, he first warn- 
ed that mon u'ch, thntthe better todeceive the enemy, 
he should at times w.\r with effect against the Persians, 
his friends. Anf. if «atan, that artful serpent, should 
iind it necessary, in order to deceive mankind, that he 
should cast out a few dexals, can we believe that he 
would hesitate. The Jews accuse Jesus, who says he 
is the son of God, of being Belzebub, or the agent of 
Belzebub. They assert, 4hat he pretends to be the 
son of God, that he may gain a great number of wor- 
shippers, whose souls he wdl have po\ver to torment, 
in their future life, that he intends to make his wor- 
ship the prevalent religion, throughout a great part of 
the earth, for many, if not for all succeeding ages ; 
and that thus he hopes to obtain the souls of the mil- 
lions whom he shall delude. Jesus replies that this 
cannot be the case, that he cannot be Belzebub, nor 
hold his power of Belzebub, because he had cast out 
a few devils, and delivered a few wretches of Judea 
from their influence ; that he would not have done 
this, had he been of the kingdom of satan, lest that 
kingdom should fall, though satan gained millions of' 
victims by the act. This answer no one can consider 
satisfactory. It was better calculated to confirm, than 
to refute the opinion of the Jews, and it may be one 
reason why they repented Dot. Like most of the rea- 
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soning of our saviour, it possesses a weakness whicb 
can be accounted for only in one way, and in that way 
I shall account for it, in my answer to this objection. 

Among the writings of some christians'^ I have met 
with arguments against this supposition, whicb, though 
diflferent from that of Christ, bear some resemblance 
to it, and may be answered with equal ease, because 
they are equally weak. 

These arguments are drawn from the moral precepts 
which Christ gave, and the good deeds which he did* 
It is said that satan, who is tlie enemy of man, would 
not have healed the sick, raised the dead, and employ- 
ed his time in deeds of charity ; that he would not 
have given us those precepts of morality, which con- 
tribute so much to our happiness. He was a liar from 
the beginning, and the father of lies, he could not 
therefore have given those exhortations to virtue and 
piety, which are so contrary, to his nature, and those 
denunciations against vice, in which he so much de- 
lights. His endeavors would have been to create a 
contempt of virtue, and a hatred of God. 

To this the infidel may answer, if it was the inten- 
tion of Satan to deceive mankind, by passing for the 
son of God, it would be necessary that his conduct 
should accord with the character of the being whom 
he alledged himself to be. He would not recommend 
impiety, and contempt of God. Such conduct would 
at once show his infernal nature. His policy would 
be, to represent that he was a God, or the son of God, 
and that men of course ought to believe and worship 
him. By this he would make them the worshippers of 
satan, while they believed that they were adoring the 
true God ; and would induce them to travel towards 
the regions of darkness, while they hoped that they 
were in the road to heaven. Nor let it be said, that 
if they believed they were adoring God, they were 
excusable, though they paid their homage to the devil 
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in fact ; and that he could not, in consequence of this 
mistake in their worship, be entitled to their souls. — 
Every one knows that the heathens are to be damned^ 
though they beheve that they are worshiping ihe true 
Gods. The quo animo has nothing to do here. Eve- 
ry man who worships wrong must be damned, wheth- 
er he do it ignorantly or willingly. Satan might, there- 
fore, hope to gain the souls of those who desired to 
worship God, by misdirecting their worship, not by 
recommending impiety. The christians formerly as- 
serted that the Gods of the ancients were devils, yet 
neither these devils, if they were such, nor their 
priests, recommended impiety and blasphemy. They 
told men to be pious, but Ihey misdirected the piety 
which they recommended. They said worship, and 
be grateful to the Gods ; but they added falsely, we 
are the Gods whom you should adore. They recom- 
mended virtue, but it was only to deceive. 

« 

The policy of Jesus, if he belonged to the infernal < 
powers, was the same, and with that policy his conduct 
well agreed. He declared that he was the son of God, 
that those who did not believe on him, should be damn- 
ed, while he perhaps^ knew, that to believe in him was 
damnation. He advised men to go to heaven, but in 
directing the way, he showed them the road to his own 
regions. If Jesus was satan, all the christians must 
be damned, and he has gained their souls, by his de- 
ception ; success certainly justifies his policy, though 
all the arguments that the christians have advanced a- 
gainst the supposition, that he was the grand enemy of 
man, amounts to this, that if he was such, his conduct . 
was impolitic, . 

We are told, that as satan is the enemy of man, he 
would not have conferred favors upon him ; he would 
not have healed the sick, raised the dead, and have 
given excellent moral precepts. Butsatan, the better 
to deceive man, and lead him to destruction, might conj>~ 
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fer upon hiofi a few slight benefits, while he clandesn 
tinely did him much greater injuries. He would not 
tempt man with open and apparent evil. As soon 
might we expect that the fisher would use bait odious 
to the fish. His policy would be to perform acts, and 
lead men in courses, which appear at a superficial 
view beneficial, bnt which on a closer examination, or 
in their accidental effects, are found highly injurious. 
Such an act was the establishment of the christian re- 
ligion. The founders of this religion, as it is said, (and 
1 will not now enquire how truly,) were persons of 
unexceptionable morality. In the sacred writings, are 
many moral precepts, which inculcate a regard for vir^ 
tue, and a hatred of vice, and which represent morali* 
ty as essential to happiness afler deaths We might 
therefore suppose, at first view, that the belief of 
these would be beneficial to morals ^ and consequently 
to the happiness of man. But a more profound examr 
ination, will convince us that Christianity injures morals, 
by placing them upon a false foundation, and that while 
it holds out motives to men, for being virtuous, it caus» 
les them to mistake vice for virtue, and virtue for vice. 

But when we look at the effects of Christianity, we 
find that nothing^can agree better with the character of 
satan, than the establishment of a religion, which could 
produce so many and so great, evils. That religion, 
which is 6aid to be so holy, mild, and virtuous, that it 
could be established - by none but God, has actually 
produced the most. bloody wars, and the most odious 
tyranny, that the world has ever witnessed : it has 
drank the blood of millions, and held Europe in slave- 
ry for more than a thousand years. Its votaries, hold? 
ing the creed that those who believed not must be 
damned have believed that the extermination of infi- 
delity, how much blood soever it might cost, would be 
a deed of the greatest virtue, and that those who should 
perform it, would be worthy of the highest place in 
leaven. In consequence of this belief>. tbej, havf^ . 
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waged the bloodiest wars, and the most oppressive 
persecutions, persuaded that their conduct was agree- 
able to the will of God, and the true interests of man. 
But the infidel has not suilered alone. All those 
deemed heretics by the stronger party, have felt the 
effect of their pious wrath. Their bodies have been 
frequently burnt for the good of their souls, that they 
might taste the horrors of hell, before they rushed 
blindly into them. The spirit of persecution began 
and progressed with the power of christians ; it ended 
only when their religion was divided into so many sects 
that no one could contend with the rest ; it has begun, 
progressed, and frtllen, with, the power of every sect, 
and it will begin again, whenever christians shall ' be 
united, for it. arises from the spirit of their religion, 

But the blood that has been shed, rnd the slavery 
that has been endured, are not the only evils which 
have sprung from Christianity. Morals have been per- 
verted by it. Christians have held, that falsehood was 
commendable when itagreed with the interest of reli- 
gion, of that religion too, which has been attended with 
all the evils 1 have mentioned, which has produced a 
gloomy and misanthropic philosophy, which has made 
men the enemies of their species, hoping to merit hea« 

yen by making earth a hell, . 

< 

Would it not agree well with the character of satan, 
to establish a religion which produces effects like these. 
You may say that it was the abuse of Christianity, from 
which these evils arose, but this does not avail. The 
state of the argument is unaltered. . Satan (with little 
more than human foresight) might foresee this abuse. 

No one can doubt that to produce these evils, wheth*, 
er they arose necessarily, or accidentally, from Chris- 
tianity, satan would do the- good deeds that were 
done, and say the good things that were said by Christ* 
If the saints, when it serves their turn, can maintain « 
^pminable and destructive doctrines, shall not satanir. 
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when it serves his, inculcate those which are good. — 
The evil arising in this case, from the religion, which 
he (as is probable) has established, by inculcating those 
principles, are surely enough to cumpenaate him for 
more disagreeable labors, without taking into account 
the deep damnation to be inflicted on the worshippers 
he has thus gained. 

These, reader, are the words which an infidel might 
use, and 1 regret that we have taken no greater care 
to guard against them. It is indeed a strange perver- 
sion of reason, to make the evils which have arisen, 
anri will still arise, from christir.nity, a proof that that 
holy religion is the work of satan. The christian 
knows that these evils are necessary to disgust us with 
earth, and to turn our minds to God. Yet the unbe- 
liever will hold his opinion, unless we can oppose him 
with incontrovertible arguments. It becomes us there- 
fore to look to our defence. If I have endeavored to 
destroy the arguments which christians have used, it 
is because I thought them weak, and hoped to furnish 
others, on which we might with greater safety depend. 
I believed, that the weapons on which christians reli- 
ed, were unfit for war ; I have therefore snatched 
those weapons from their hands, that I might supply, 
them with better arms. 
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ANSWER TO THE THIRD OBJECTION* 



With the intention of doing this, I shall endeavor 
to show^ from the faults and imperfections in the evi- 
dence on which Christianity depends, that it waB not 
established by satan. You may perhaps doubt the 
logic, by which I infer from the existence of such 
faults, that Christianity is not the work of the devil, 
but if it had been established by so artful a being, 
if he, to make us believe it was the true religion of 
God, had performed a series of miracles, he would 
have taken care that the evidence, by which these 
miracles were to be proved to future ages, should be 
unexceptionable; since every defect in that evi- 
dence must tend to diminish his success. But says the 
infidel, if these miracles were performed by. God, for 
the purpose of establishing his religion, would he not 
have taken as great care, that the evidence by which 
their performance Wfis to be proved, should be unex- 
ceptionable ? Would he, sooner than satan, have suf- 
fered any defect in this evidence ? 

This last question I answer in the affirmative. If 
Christianity was given us by God, it was given us for 
our own benefit. God himself was not interested in 
its success. It harmed not him for us to worship the 
infernal powers, or the works of our own hands. But 
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: as eternal misery was thi* r.on<»eqnence of ourmi«*tak- 

ingtbe true object of grautiuic nnd adoration, he wish- 
1 ed to sa^e us, if wen ere willing to be saved; be 

; therefore gave us tbe scriptures, to teach us the road 

I to salvation. As wa alone wtre to bo benrfiied by re- 

'_ ' ceiving these, it could not beexpti.t'. r that God would 

take great pains to make tbe evidt nc«; of their authen- 
ticity perfect : he bad no motive for ^uch a labor. He 
gave thi^iii to us with such evidence as pleased him, in 
his vvis(!om, to ^ive : if we reject them, as wanting 
proof, ii is our fault, and we alone are injured. Nor 
can wo complain of God, that he has given us no more 
light ; he might with justice have left us in eternal 
darkness ; we must adore his name, that he ha#» reveal- 
ed to us thus much, proved as the revelation is. 

But if Christianity was established, and the scrip- 
tures given us by satan, his object was to ensnare our 
/ souls, and be wouhl have used all his art and cunning, 

to effect his purpose. Every thing in his religion, tend- 
ing to produce disbelief, had been struck from it ; no 
defects would have been suffered in the evidence on 
which it was founded, for such would produce disbe- 
lief, in short, every circumstance regarding that re- 
liifion, would be placed in the situation most enticing 
to human reason. The man who should cast meat to 
fish, solely for their food, would regard but little the 
manner in which it was thrown ; but the fisher would 
dress his bait with the greatest possible adroitness, and 
put it m the form most enticing to the fish. If God 
should give us a religion solely for our benefit, he 
would pay small regard to the evidence of its authen- 
ticity ; bnt if satan should attempt to deceive an<J en- 
snare us by promulgating a false religion, which should 
make the believer his worshipper, he would remove 
every thing which would make us suspect a deception. 

That there are defects in the evidence on which 
Christianity depends, and defects too of such a nature, 
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:is can only be accounted for by supposins: that the be- 
ing by whom it was established had no intorest in its 
success, may be eiisily shown The one to which I 
shall first direct the attention of my readers, may be 
discovered by examining the second chapters of Mat- 
thew and Luke. 

It is said in the first of these, verse 1st. That when 
Jesus was born at Bethlehem, certain wise men of the 
east, came to Jerusalem, enquirins; for him, that was 
born king of the Jews : for said they, we have seen 
liis star in the east, tmd have come to worship him. — 
Here let me remark, that these wise men must have 
possessed more astrology than we now deem consis- 
tent with wisdom.* How should they know that the 
star related to the king of the Jews rather than to the 
king of Britain. But we let this i)ass. In verse six- 
teenth it is said — 

** Then Herod, when he saw that he was mocked of 
the wise men, was exceeding wroth, and sent forth and 
slew all the children, that were in Bethlehem, and in 
all the coast thereof, from two years old and under.'* 

Let us enquire into the probability of this. Herod 
might indeed be a tyrant, but what motive could he 
have for such cruelty. Could it be jealousy of this 
new king. The friend of Antony, would hardly have 
believed the prophecy, upon which his fear must be 
founded. But if such an act of unheard of cruelty 
bad been committed, should we not have heard of it 
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* ThR christians attempt to destroy this objection, by assert- 
ing that tlicre was a tradition in the east, concerning a king, 
' that was to be born of the Jewb. It is not consistent with my 
present purpose to examine this tradition, if it was, I could 
draw some more powerful objections from it. It is said, that if 
this story of ihe wise mun, and the murder of the innocents, was 
not true^ it never could have passed with the Jews . But we 
have good reatson to believe that it did not pass, since it is reject- 
ed by the later evangelists. The same may be said of the story 
of the guard^ set by the Jews, at the sepulcre of Christ. 
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from some other source. But we do not. Josepbus^ 
who ivould certainly have related the:. story if true, is 
silent. It rests upon the authority of Matthew alone. 

But it is further related in this chapter, that Joseph, 
being warned by a dream, departed into Egypt, where 
he remained till the death of Herod, that he then, by 
the command of the angel, returned into Judca ; but 
that, hearing that Archelaus reigned in his father He- 
rod's stead, he was afraid, and turned aside into Gali- 
lee. It appears from this, that he was not a native of 
Nazareth, but that he dwelt there, to shun the tyranny 
of Archelaus. Let us compare this account with that 
of Luke. The latter asserts that Joseph and Mary 
went up to Bethlehem to be taxed, that while they were 
there Jesus was born, and that after having tarried eight 
days, and circumcised the child, they returned into 
Nazarieth their native city. Nothing is here said of 
the wise men, of the murder of the innocents, or 
of the journey into Egypt. The reader may reconcile 
these accounts in the manner he best can ; all I ask of 
him is, that he will give them an attentive perusal, and 
say, if they form not a defect in the evidence, on which 
Christianity depends, which satan would not have per- 
mitted, if that religion had been from him. 

Matthew, xxvii. 62. Now the next day, that followed 
the- day of the preparation, the chief priests and the 
Pharisees came together unto Pilate : 

63. Saying, sir, we remember, that that deceiver 
said, while he was yet alive, after three days I will 
rise again. 

64. Command therefore that the sepulcre be made 
sure, until the third day, lest his disciples come by 
.night and steal him away, and say unto the people. He 
is risen from the dead, so that tlie last evil be worse 
than the first. 

65. Pilate said unto them, ye have a watch : go your 
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ways^, make it as sure as you can. 

^^. So they went and made the sepulchre sure, sieal* 
ing the stone, and setting a walch. 

xxviii. 11. Now when they were going, behold some 
of the watch came into the city, and shewed unto the 
chief priests all the things that were done. 

12, And when they were assembled with the elders, 
and had taken counsel, they gave large money unto 
the soldiers : 

13. Saying, say ye his disciples came by night and 
stole him away, while we slept. 

14. And if this come to the governor's ears, we will 
persuade him, and secure you. 

15, So they took the money, and 'did as they were 
laught : and this saying is commoh among the Jews, to 
this da}-. 

Nothing can show more forcibly the deplorable con^ 
4}ition of those who have been left by God to their own 
foolishness, than this honest though singular narration* 
The chief priests and pbarisees had no reason to sus- 
pect the disciples of an intention to steal away tl>€ body 
of Christ, for the disciples did not know that he said 
while yet alive, After three days I will rise again. — - 
No such prophecy had ever been made in the hearing 
of the disciples, nor any that ever reached them. — 
This is manifest from lill the evangelists, who represent 
the disciples as surprised, even to disbelief, when they 
heT\rd that Jesus had risen from the dead ; and as hav- 
ing had no previous expectation of the event. This 
they certainly would have had, if they had heard Jesus 
say, that he should rise again, or even if they had 
heard it asserted by others, that he had delivered sucU 
a prophecy. No one, who was his disciple, would, in 
such a case, have required to have seen liini,- before 
he could believe that he was risen. 
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1 know it is saifl in Matthew, xx. "19. That Je^iw 
J I) retold that he should be deHvered to the Gentiles, to 
be mocked, scourged, nnd crucilied, and that on the 
third day he should rise again. Yet as no such event 
as the resurrection was expected by the disciples, at the 
time of Christ's death, it is presumed that this prophe- 
ry (or at least the latter part of it) was given in para- 
ble, or in some way that it could not be understood, 
tmtil it was fulfilled. 

It is mentioned in John, ii. 19. that Jesus said to 
the Jews, Destroy this temple, and in three days I 
^vill raise it again. That he then spake of the tem- 
ide of his body. That when he was risen from the 
dead, his disciples remembered that he had said this, 
und that they believed the scripture, and the word 
which Jesus had said. But certainl}' no such force 
had been put on this obscure parable, if Christ had 
given any unequivocal prophecy, to the same effect. 
As the time when this parable was given, according to 
John, differs little from tliat in which, according to 
Matthew, Jesus said that he would rise from the dead, 
it was probably the prophecy to which the latter evan- 
gelist alliKled. 

John. XX. 9. It is said of tbe disciples, For as yet 
they knew not the scriptures, that he must rise again 
from the dead. But what need had they to learn this 
from the scriptures, if Christ himself had foretold it. 

If the disciples knew of no prophecy of Christ, 
that he should rise from the dead, we cannot suppose 
that any was given. He appears to hare been attend- 
ed continually by a large number of his disciples, and 
if such a prophecy had been spoken, they must have 
known it. But suppose it given as is related by Mat- 
thew, in unequivocal terms, it could not have been 
known to the Jews, for Christ took the twelve apart to 
relate it. It was therefore a groundless suspicion in 
tlxe chief priests and pharisees, not only to believe* 
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|hat the disciples would steal the body of Christ, but"^: 
to suspect that the latter had said, that he would rise 
ngain on the third day.* It was a sus^picion too which 
God must have excited in their hearts (since there was 
nothing on earth to excite it) that the truth might pre- 
vail over their opposition. 

It is also asserted that the priests and pharisees ga'ire 
the soldiers large money to say that the disciples stole 
away the body of Christ, while they slept. It couUl 
not have escaped the penetration of the people (unless 
they too were governed, through the curse of God^ by 
the blindest delusion) that these soldiers could not 
know what passed while they slept. Neither is it a 
very probable talc, that a body of soldiers (whose 
lives clepend on their vigilance) should all, in direct 
opposition of their duty, sleep at the same time ; nor 
would an enlightened people believe all right, when 
they heard these soldiers honestly confessing an im- 
probability, so little favorable to their honor, and (with- 
out some unlawful connivance at their guilt, in their 
rulers) so dangerous to their safety. Jt is evident 
therefore that both the priests and pharisees, who 
bribed the soldiers to an assertion so improbable, that 
there could be no hope of its producing the desired ef- 
fect, and the people who believed that assertion, were 
deeply blinded by the^ curse of God* 

This tale, when believed, is very useful to our reli- 
gion. It shows the foolishness of man when he con- 
tends against God. Yet I believe Matthew was unwise 
in relating it, since the absurdity of the conduct of the 
rulers and people of Israel^ is so great as to produce 

* There are some passages which indicate verys»rong]y, ih^t 
Christ (lid foretell his resurrection from the dead. I must there- 
fore, remind my reader, that as I have proved from the scrij>- 
tnres, that he delivered no such prophecy, it would not oppose 
my purpose, for another to prove the contrary, from the same 
scriptures. 
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flisbelict: The reader will readily perceive tnyatr* 
ject in making this remark. Had the historian (if we 
may give him that profane name} been an agent of aa-^ 
tan, his conduct had been more artfal. 

It is related by all the evangelists, that Christ fre- 
(ijuently cast out devils, from persons possessed of them. 
The conduct of the persons thus pojssessed, resembled 
that of our insane in so high a degree, as to excite a 
suspicion that the maladies are the same. If it wa». 
said only, that Jesus cast out devils, we might admit, 
that those persons supposed by the superstition of the 
Jews, to be possessed of devils, were barely insane, 
and that Christ and his disciples, not wishing uselessly to 
contend with this superstition, had accommodated their 
language to it, and said that they had cast out a devil, 
when they had- cured insanity. JBut as it is said that, 
seven were cast out of one woman, a legion out of one 
jnan, that they besought Christ that he would give 
them permission to enter into the swine, that Christ 
iuiving granted them permission, the swine ran violent- 
ly into the ^ea and perished, that when cast out they 
frequently spake, acknowledging that Jesus was the 
son of God, we must give up our former conjecture and 
conclude that these devils were beings possessing forms, 
for if they had not distinct forms, they could not be 
Bumbered, neither could ihey be said to speak, for no 
one could know that the voice proceeded from them. 
The reader must therefore adopt one of the three fol- 
lowing opinions : 

First, That though the conduct of those possessing 
devils in Judea, was similar to that of the insane of 
modern times, the causes of their irregularity were 
totally different. 

Second, That the insane of the present, as well as 
of all other times, are actually possessed of devils. 

Third, That those thought by the superstition of 
the Jews, and said in the scriptures to be possessed of 
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devils, were not thus possessed, but solely insane, and 
of course that the scriptures are not true. 

If we believe the first of these, we must believe 
that the laws of Mature are so changed, since the days 
of Christ, that causes are different, though the effects 
remain the same. The second is doubtless the correct 
supposition, but as it is not commonly received, many 
will be induced to adopt the third. I therefore think 
it would have been better, if the sacred scriptures had 
not mentioned these miracles. 

Matthew, xiii. 58. And he did not many mighty 
works there, because of their unbelief. 

Was this the physician who came not to heal the 
whole, but the sick ; was this the prophet who wa^ 
sent, not to call the righteous, but the wicked to re- 
pentance. We should suppose that such a personage 
would perform his mightiest miracles in the countries 
of unbelievers, tliat he might convert them. The 
conduct of Christ in this instance, however, agrees 
with that of all beings, possessing supernatural power 
or knowledge. • Prophets seldom open their mouths, 
where their prophesies are doubted, but among peo- 
ple that believe, hundreds have been assembled on one 
occasion. Miracles are performed only where the 
people are ready to receive them ; ghosts appear only- 
to the superstitious ; and witches prefer those nations 
where they are punished with death, to those where 
their existence is doubted. 

I have before observed that the reasoning of Christ 
is never very accurate. I could bring many instances, 
but the reader may search for himself. I have only 
to add, that this inaccuracy can only be accounted for, 
by supposing that Christ himself had no interest in the 
success of his religion. 

The last defect in the testimony concerning Christ, 
whioh I shall mention, is the obscurity in the prophe- 
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cies relating to him, their apparent application, ami re- 
lation, in many instances, to other events, and the want 
of evidence of the performance of many of the events 
prophesied, which Jeaves room for the infidel to sus- 
pect that the evangelist related them for the sake of 
the prophecies. 

Matthew, i. 22. Now all this- was done that it might 
be fulfilled, whicb was spoken of the Lord by the 
mouth of the prophet, saying, 

23. Behold a virgin shall be with child, and shall: 
bring forth a son, and they ^hall call his name Emman- 
uel ; which, being interpreted, is, God with us. 

We find in the seyenth chaper of Isaiah, that Tyrea 
and Israel wer^ leagued against Ah.az, king of Judea. 
The Lord informs Ahaz by the mouth of Isaiah his 
prophet, that they shall not succeed. For (says he v. 
8,) the head of Byria is Damascus, and the head of Da- 
mascus is Hezin, and within three score and lav^ years 
shall Ephraim be broken that it be not a people. 

9. And the head of Ephraim is Samaria, and the 
head of .Samaria is Remaliah's son. If ye will not be- 
lieve, surely ye shall not be established. 

10. Moreover the Lord spake unto Ahaz^ saying, 

11. Ask thee a sign of the Lord, etc. 

14. Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a 
sign. Behold a virgin shaH'.conceive, and bear a son, 
and shall call his name Immanuel. 

15. Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may 
ktiow to refuse the evil^ and choose the good. 

16. For before the child shall .kno,w to refuse the 
<;vil, and choose the good^the land that thou abhorrest, 
(Syria and Israel,) shall.be forsaken of both her kings. 

This passage has the^ippearance of promising a sign 
to Ahaz, that his enemies should be destroyed, as the. 
laord had foretold. Of course the sign ought to hav^ 




been giyen, before the event, of which it was a sigu, 
took place. As it was promised to Ahaz, it ought to 
have been given during his life. It seems that the 
conquest of Syria and Israel, should have taken place 
between the birth of the child, and his learning to re- 
fuse the evil (butter and honey) and choose the good. 
But waving this objection, this prophecy cannot profit 
the Christian, because the event prophecied, the birth 
of a son from a virgin, is one incapable of proof. 

Matthew, ii. 4. And when he had gathered all the 
chief priests and scribes of the people together, he de- 
manded of them, where Christ should be born. 

5. And they said unto him in Bethlehem in Judea, 
for thus it is written by the prophet. 

G. And thou Bethlehem in the land of Judea, art not 
the least among the princes of Judea, for out of thee 
shall come a governor, that shall rule my people Israel 

I have already shown that Matthew and Luke do 
not agree concerning Christ'is birth at Bethlehem. — 
As both his parents were Nazarines, and as Christ was 
'brought up at that place, the infidel. may suspect, with- 
out much danger of refutation, that hi» birth really 
took place there, but was transfered to Bethlehem, for 
the sake of this prophecy.* It may likewise be ob- 
served, that Chi rst cannot well be called a ruler of Is- 
rael, for temporal authority he certainly never had,^ 
and his spiritual authority the Jews never acknowledge 
ed. If it be said that be was of right their spiritual 
ruler. L answer that every man born in:B€thlehem» 
might make the same pretence, and claim the benefit 
of the prediction of the prophet. But. let us turn to 
the prophecy itself*; 

In Micah, v. 2. we read • 



* Joseph is said to have corrre with bis wiie Mary, then bic 
with child, from Nazareth to Bethlehem, (passing by Jerusalem) 
to be taxed. The distance by the nearest route was OTer \\itf 
dnys trayelt There is something singular in this. 
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But thou Bethlehem Ephratah, thougli thou he lil- 
tle amoDg the thoueaDds of Judea, yet out of thee shall 
he come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel, 
whose goings forth have been from old , from everlasting. 

3. Therefore will he give them up, until the time 
that she that travaileth hath brought forth, then the 
remnant of his brethren shall return unto the childrefi 
of Israel. 

4. And he shall stand and feed in the strength of the 
Lord, in the majesty of the name of the Lord his God, 
and they shall abide : for now shall he be great unto 
the ends of the earth. 

5. And this man shall be the peace, when the Assy- 
* rian shall come into our land, and when he shall tread 

. in our palaces, then shall we raise against him seven 
[ h shepherds, and eight principal men : 

^ 6. And they shall waste the land of Assyria with the 

sword, and the land of Nimrod, in the entrance thereof, 
thus shall he deliver us from the Assyrians, when he 

' cometh into our land, and when he treadeth within our 

borders. 

This prince was to be a descendant of David, and 
%vas therefore said to come out of Bethlehem. The 
scribes and priests erred in supposing that he must ne- 
cessarily be born at that place ; 

' Matthew, ii. 14. When he arose he took the young 

child, and his mother, by night and departed intp 
Egypt. 

15. And was there until the death of Herod, that it 
might be fulfilled which was spaken of the Lord, say- 
ing, out of Egypt have I called my son. Hosea, xi. 1. 
When Israel was a child then I loved him, and I called 
my son out of Egypt. 

After relating the murder of the innocents, Mattheiv 
says, ii. 17. Then was fulfilled that which v^^as spoken 
of Jeremy the prophet saying : 
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18. Itk Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation 
ami weeping and great mourning. . Rachel weeping for 
her children, and would not be comforted because they 
'tverc not. 

Jeremiah, xxxi. after promising the restoration of 
Israel, the lord says, v. 15, A voice was heard in Ra- 
mah, lamentation and bitter weeping. Rachel weep- 
ing for her children refused to be comforted for her 
children, because they were not. 

16. Thus saith the Lord, refrain thy voice from 
weepiwg, and thine eyes from tears for thy work shall 
be rewarded, saith the Lord, and they shall come again 
from the land of the enemy. 

17. And there is hope in thine end saith the Lord, 
that thy children shall come again to their own bolder. 
.A voice of weeping is here said to be heard in Rama, 
for the captives that had been carried from that place 
into Assyria. Rachel was said to weep, because she 
was the mother of the tribe of Benjamin, in which Ra- 
ma was situated. Bethlehem and Rama were in op- 
posite directions from Jerusalem ; the persecution of 
Herod, therefore, could not extend to, or cause any 
weeping in Rama, nor could Rachel be said to mourn, 
for her children slain in Bethlehem, for that was a city 
()f Judea. 

After relating Joseph's return from Egypt, Matthew 
pays, ii. 23. And he came and dwelt in a city called 
Nazareth, that it might bo fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet : He shall be called a Nazarene. 

Judges, xiii. 5. Speaking of Sampson, it is said. He 
shall be called a Nazaritc unto God from the womb. 

This is the only passage I can find, bearing the most 
/Hstant relation to the one mentioned by Matthew : hov/ 
close a resemblance this bears to it, th^ reader may 
judge. 

Matthew, iv. 12. Now when Jesus had heard that 
John was cast into prison, he departed into Galilee : 
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13. And leaving Nazareth, be came and dwelt Or 
Capernaum, which is npou the sea coast in the borders 
of Zabulon and Nepthalim. 

14. That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
Ksaias, the prophet, sa}'ing 

15. The land of Zabulon and the land of Nepthalim 
by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the 
Gentiles. 

IG. The people which sat in darkness saw a gieat 
light, and unto them which sat in the regions and shad- 
ow of death, light is sprung up. 

Isaiah viii. 22. And they shall look unto the earth 
and behold trouble and darkness, dimness of anguish, 
and they shall be driven to darkness, ix. 1. Never- 
theless, the dimness shall not be such as was in her 
vexation, when at the first he lightly afflicted the land 
of Zebulon and the land of Naplhali, and afterwards 
died, moregrieviously afflict her, by the way of the sea, 
beyond Jordan in Galilee of the nations. 

2. The people that walked in darkcess saw a pjreat 
light ; they that dwelt in the land and shadow of dcath^ ' 
upon them hath the light sblned. 

It is necessary to remark here, that the Assyrians 
had, a little before the time in which the prophet 
speaks, captured Napthali Galilee, a part of Zebulon 
and Damascus. What is meant by the second verse 
quoted by the evangelist, I pretend not to know. 

Matthew, xiii. 14. And in them is fulfilled the proph- 
ecy of Esaias which saith by hearing ye shall hear and 
shall not understand ; and seeing ye shall see, and shall 
not perceive. But Isaiah speaks, more probably, of 
the Jews of his own time. If they had understood his 
prophecies, and changed their conduct, the Lord, ac- 
cording to his promise, could not have led them into 
captivity. But his purpose requiring this, he orders 
their hearts to be made fat, and their ears heavv, lest 
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Ibey seeiritb tlieircycs, and henrwith their ears, aod 
UDtlerEtacd with their hcnrta aod convert and be healed. 

John, ' ix. 36. For tlieac thinf^ were done that the 
tcriptures miglit be fuldlled. A bone of him shall not 
be broken. 

In Exodus, Chap. sii. and Numbere, Chnp. is. Mo- 
sea, speiiking of the Inmb to be i]sed at the pasBovcr, or- 
ders, that a bone of him shall not be broken. 

Acts, iii. 23. For Moses truly saith unto the fathers, 
A prophet shall the Lord your God. raise up unto you, 
of your brethren, like unlo me, him shall ye hear ia 
idl things, whatsoever he shall siiy unto you. 

Deut. sviii. 15. The Lord thy God, says Moses, will 
raise unto thee a prophet, from the midst of thee, of 
ihy brethren, like unto me, unto him ye shall hearken. 

Some untlerstand this prophecy to relate to Joshua, 
some to I'dter prophets, some to a succession of proph- 
ets, and some to Christ. 

There is so great an analogy between a prophet and 
a ruler, that the latter is sometimes intended by the 
formef word. It is the business of the niler to direct 
such acts as will produce beneficial effects; this be 
cannot do unless he possesses some knowledge of the _ 
future His office is to prophesy, or foretell the evils ' 
which will arise from one course of conduct, nnd the 
benefiU that will arise from another ; he may there- 
fore well be called n prophet. But if we admit that a 
ruler may be meant by the word prophet, in this p<ia- - 
sage, the meaning of Moses is manifest. The Lord 
will raise thee up a prophet ; that is the Lord will 
raise thee up a ruler like unto me. Israel shall never 
be destitute of a ruler, of sufficient wisdom to rule the 
people. 

The Lord repeats this promise in his own word, 
verse 18, and adds: 1 will put my words in his mouth, 
andhesbaltspeakallthatl command him. This is said 
because the rulers of lerae* derived their power and 
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laws Trom Gpd, whose commands they tlelivered to Ae 
people. 

It is not my intention to enter into a close examina* 
tionofthe prophecies relating to Christ. Enough of 
iliem, for my purpose, have already been noticed. 
The reader, however, who chooses to pursue the ex- 
amination further, will find the other propecies to be 
ef the same character. It must be acknowledged that 
Ibey do not point so directly to the mission and deeds 
of Christ, as to remove the doubts of the sceptical. I 
should regret that the slightest refuge was here left for 
■infidelity, if these defects in the prophecies, as w^ll as 
tliose in the otlier evidences of Christianity, did not en- 
able us to prove that it is not the work of Satan. 

But before I take leffve of this subject, I must no- 
tice one hypothesis to which the infidel may yet cling ; 
with the hope of doing away the effects of the appar- 
CTit want of application of the prophesies to the mis- 
sion of Christ. This hypothesis is that though Chris- 
tianity was from satan, the prophecies were from God, 
and related to other events ; tliat these being given, 
before the infernal monarch laid the foundation of his 
religion, he could only take them such as they were. 
He might torture and twist their meaning, so as to make 
them apply to the events he wished, but he could not 
alter their words ; and if those words were not so 
suitable to his purpose as he could wish, there was no 
remedy. Infidels may even be so stubborn as to alSirm 
that the nonapplication of the prophecies lo the events 
which they were designed (as is said by the evangehst) 
to foretell, proves that Christianity, and the prophecies 
%vcrc not both from God, because we might presume 
that if both were from the same author, they would 
better agree. 

These argments of the infidels, at first view, appear 
plausible ; but if satan had been the founder of chris- 
Uanity, he might doabtless bare sent on eartht previous' 
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-:tb the establishment of that reHgion, prophets of his 
bwn,*who might be foretelling the events to come, 
have prepared man for its reception, satan would ndi 
have left untried, an expedient from which so great 
hopes might be entertained. 

I have donfe if ith the prophecies. The d^fecti 'in 
them, as well as in the other evidence of Christianity, 
-prove that that religibn must have been established by 
a being who had very little interest in its success. It 
is lingular that aiost of these defects, have the appear- 
«nce of arising from human imperfection ; some of 
them appear to have arisen from attempts to im- 
prove the evidence of our religibn, by pious frauds, 
which are not executed with sufficient art to ensure 
success. Among these may be n\imbered the second 
chapter of Matthew, and the story of the guard, 
tvliich was placed by the Jews at the ^sepulchre of 
Christ. 

Some pliilosophers hr;ve formed a^i opinion, ^from 
the imperfections of this world, that it was not created 
l)y the Almighty hiniself, but by some subaltern God, 
to whom the work was entrusted. We may conclude 
with greater safety, from the imperfections in Christi- 
anity, and in the evidence on which it rests, that itg 
establishment was entl^usted not to subaltern Gods, nor 
to the angels^ but to the weaker, if not more humble, 
ministers of the supreme being, the saints and prima* 
tive christians. In the choice bf these ministers, God 
seems to have regarded the success of fais ireligion, so 
far as to choose men who were very little scrupulous 
in the means they employed to efiect their object ; 
but he searched tiot much for wisdom, nor did ht 
think it worth his labor to cleanse the gospels from thi6 
effects of their folly : so little for bis owb benefit wa» 
th6r religion which he gave us. 
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PART THIRD. 
N ESSAY ON THE ORIGIN OF JIELIGION 

CBAPTSR Z> 

OF NATURAL nELIGIONw 

Wc can, in no manner, defend a religion more 
successfully, than by exposing the errors in the doc- 
trines of its enemies ;* for when men are convinced 
that the principles of those whe oppose it are false, 
''they will ever be inclined to receive its tenets, without 
eren the labor of an examination'. It is the nature of 
man, when he deserts the standard of one party, to en- 
list under that of its foes. This was perhaps the 
cause, next to the assistance of heaven, which enabled 
the christians to rise, in so short a timc^ from the ob- 
scurity of their origin, to the command of the world. 
They refuted the doctrines of their enemies, and the 
people received their own^ without imposing upon 
tliem the trouble of proving their truth. They 
showed men the pernicious tendency of their super- 
stitious customs, the absurdity of their traditions, the 
defects and vices in the character of their Gods, and 
the people abhoring their former superstitions, went 
over to its enemies, without enquiring the character 
of the religion which they adopted. Thus it happen- 
ed, that the heathen religion contributed, in a two fold 
ffi^unaer, to the success of Christianity : first, as I have 
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«hown in the second part of this work, by preparing 
men to receive the miracles performed by Christ, as 
evidence of a communication from God : and second- 
ly, as I have shown above, by causing those who aban- 
doned its tenets, to receive those of the christians, its 
enemies, ^yithout examination. These benefits, as I 
have before observed of one of them", should convince 
us of the wisdom of God, in suffering the existence of 
that religion. 

It may, however, appear to some, that a refutation 
9f the doctrines of the ancient heathen, would in the 
present time be useless to the cause of Christianity , be- 
cause there aVe none that believe these doctrines, who 
may be converted from them. But the heathen reli- 
gion has been extinguished in Europe, only by the 
force of the law ; it may therefore revive in the Uni- 
ted States, where every man has aright to adopt what- 
ever opinion he pleases. The preference of Chris- 
tianity to this religion, and the falsehood of th^ tenets 
of tae latter, are \^ no means so manifest at a slight 
view as some imagine. The heathens held that sacri*- 
fices should be offered to the Gods, who desired them, 
as was doubtless supposed by some, for food. This, 
the christian will say with justice, was an absurd opin- 
ion, but I should consider the doctrine that the deity 
desires our love and worship, (the desire of which 
exists in men, only because they need assistance, and 
are dependant on one another for a great share of their 
happiness,) as little less absurd, was it not supported 
by a revelation from God. If they had other doc- 
trines, that were hostile to reason, we have still more 
that are nonsense to all but the converted ; and which 
those whose hearts have not been changed by God, 
can never receive. We ought not, therefore, to be 
surprised if some iqen should rashly prefer heathen*- 
ism to Christianity, since human reason is ever liable 
to be led astray. For fear of this, I shall attempt a 
short account of the origin of those religions, which 
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existed on the borders of the MediterraneaD;) befpi^ 
the time of Christ ; in which I shall labor, chie^, to- 
show that they did not spring from God, and that their 
doctrines were false, consulting, as usu^l, the interest^ 
of our sacred religion alone. 

In regard to the origin and government- of the uni-^ 
▼erse, and the existence of a supreme, or superior be- 
ing, there appears te be three philosophical opinionsji 
natural to mankind, which would divide their beliefi if 
they were not communicated from one man to another.. 
One of these would be adopted by every man whQ 
reflected on the subject to which they relate, if alf 
were left to form their own conclusions^ without the 
assistance or influence of otherf.. 

These opinions I shall denominate Theism, Panther- 
ism,^ and Atheism. The first of these, is a belief in- 
the existence of a God, who created the world ; the 
second a belief in the existence of a God who is the^ 
soul of the universe, and governs it as the soul does the-, 
body ; the third) and last, is- a belief in the e»stence 
of no God. The Theists derive* theiropinions from^ 
and support them by, arguments drawn from proposi- 
tions, which they- conceive to be first principles, but 
which are in &ct, no more than conchisions drawn from; 
experience, extended beyond the bounds which true- 
logic has prescribed. Of these principles, and the ai'- 
^ments drawn from them, I-have before spoken« 

The Pantheists derive their doctrine from the re- 
semblance which ^ they perceived between the law of 
4()ature, and the mind of man. All we can behold of 

* Pantheism and Theism, however, clifTer more in words than 
:n substance, nor is the distinction between either of them (when 
not attended by revealed, or traditional religion,) and Atheism,, 
of so great impoitance, as some imagine; especially, if, no. 
false conclusions be derived from them. The inferences whicb^ 
were drawn from these doctrines, might, -nevertheless, diffei.; 
Ijreatly, because, they were perfepily arbitrary and illogical^ 
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-tbe minds of other men, is the motions and cbapges of 
their hodies, which are produced by the mind, nhichr 
a■^we perceive are not governed by the laws of ordi' 
Bary matter, but which have, nevertheless, a degree* 
of regalarity, a connexion with one another, aod with 
the motions and changes of other bodies. The mind, 
u ne conceive, producesand contronU these events, 
and it is only in then'that it can be perceived by ui. 
' The mind ofa man, theiefore, so far as it is percepti- 
hie to any but himself may be regarded aa a system of- 
laws, by which the body is io part governed. Viewed' 
in this Ughf, it strongly resembles- nature, or the laws- 
of nature, by which die motions of the universe are 
controuled. This resemblance, th« Pantheists per* 
ceive, and. conclude from it, that the nniverse is gov- 
erned by thought and'will, like the^odies of men. 

Thas fartheir- conclusion must be harmless, beii^ 
destitute of^neaning, because it affirms nothing, which 
can be decided by our faculties. If it be asserted that 
the motions of the earth, which we attribute to gravi- 
tation, and other causes, are produced by will, nothing 
is affirmed to which any meaniDg can be attached, be- 
cause the will of another being can never be percepti^ 
bleto us. Every, thing in fact is the same, whether that 
will does or does not exist The doctrine, tbereibre* 
of those who maintain its existence, can neither be con- 
sidered as true nor talse since they assert the exist- 
ence of nothing, which can ezist'to vs.- 

But when philosophers, had once adepted the opin-- 
ion, that the earth was governed by a miod, some of 
them attributed to that mind properties and characters 
which nevei belonged to the law of.nature. They 
concluded that it was moved byprayers and honors like 
the mind of man, though experience should have tanght 
Ibem, that nature, or the governing principles of the' 
universe, whether it was or was not mind, continued^ 
inexorably the same, let the conduct of msa-be irbatt 
ilwKiuU. 
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7he Atheist believes, that the origin of the universe 
can never be known to us, because it could never be 
produced by the operation of any law of nature, with 
which we are acquainted. We know no law by which 
my thing, whether matter or mind, might cause matter 
to begin to exist. If God, therefore, created the earth 
from nothing, his power must arise from some law, of 
which we are totally ignorant, for sa far as our obser- 
vation extends, mind has not power to call matter into 
existence. If it was proved by arguments, not drawn 
from the existence of the universe, that God existed, 
and had power to creaie worlds, the Atheists agree, 
that we might justly attribute the creation of the earth 
to him ; but they maintain, that when we create a Ged^ 
and give him his power of creation, only to account for 
the existence of the universe, we adopt conclusions 
which are illogical, and founded on hjrpothesis alone. 

They do not think it strange, that man should be ig* 
norant of the origin of the earth, and of the human race, 
because it was impossible for any one to be present at 
the beginning of their existence, to observe the manner 
in which they sprang into being. They consider the 
man, who attempts to discover the manner in which 
the earth was created, or the cause of its existence, as 
much in the same condition, in which one would be 
placed, who, brought up without any communication 
with, or knowledge of, the rest of mankind should at- 
tempt to discover his own origin. They believe that, 
in order to learn the origin of any thing, that existed 
before ourselves, we must behold similar things subse- 
quently beginning to exist, and observe the causes by 
which they are produced. 

In the beginning, the difference between these opin- 
ions was not important. The Theist, and the Panthe^- 
ist, might both believe that th<)ir God might be moved 
by prayers and-Wnors, while the Atheist would con- 
iend that these were useless^ but this would Ite tiie 
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only dijOference, in the conclusions which they drew 
fron their theories, and there is a doubt whether even 
this existed, before their philosophy was adulterated 
by tradition and allegories. Be that as it may, the fu- 
ture existence of the soul, was not a point in dispute 
between them ; for from neither of these systems, 
should we grant it to be irue, could it be demon<)trated 
that the soul would, or would not, exist after its 
separation from the body ; or that it would, or 
would not, be punished in a future world, for the 
crimes which it had committed in this. These doc- 
trines have naturally no connexion with the question 
of the existence of God ; and hate been joined with 
it only by tradition and false philosophy. Should we 
grant that there is no God, it may still be true, that 
die soul of man will exist after his death, and that it 
will be punished for his vices, or rewarded for his vir- 
tues ;; the laws of nature may be such, as to lead the 
virtuous to happiness, and the vicious to misery, in 
their future state. VVe know nothing of the laws 
which relate to our condition after death, and if we in- 
dulge in conjectures concerning them, we may make 
them what we please. But if it should be admitted, 
that God does exist, we should still be unable to prove, 
from reason alone, that the soul does not die with the 
body ; and much less, that it will be punished, or re- 
warded, in a future world. As is now acknowledged, 
by every philosopher, we can have no evidence, ex- 
cept from revelation, that this world is not our all. 

As the doctrine of the future existence of the soul 
cannot be proved, by arguments drawn from nature, 
it must have originated from tradition, or revelation ; 
but as we find it first existed among a people to whom 
we know God never revealed it, tradition mast have 
been its true source, thoii^ God has, at a later peri- 
od, confirmed it, by the revelation of his son. How 
tradition might ^ve rise to this doctrine, I shall here- 
after attempt JD show, but I must first notice a theolo- 
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jical system, which seems to be a compound of Pan* 
theism, Theism, and an opinion, which or^nated 
partly from tradition, and partly from philosophy.. 




OF TRITHEISM. 



Trithei8m, or the doctrine of the trinity, the be- 
lief of the existence of three Gods, or of three per- 
sons, forming (in some manner incomprehensible to us) 
one God, is a doctrine which was adopted by the Gre- 
cian philosophers, Plato and Pythagoras,. from whom 
it has been transmitted tothe christians. The. Per- 
sians-and the Indians have likewise each a trinity, in 
their religion, but they diflfer essentially from the one 
of which I am speaking, and probably arose from 
different origins,* 

The three Godsj whose existence Plato appears- to^ 
have adopted in. his philosophy,. were, t The God of 
^e Theists^ or the creator of the universe ; the God 
of the Pantheist, or the soul of the universe , and tha 
God Reason.J. This. doctrine isso deeply mixed withr 

* The Persians, from. whom the world has derived the doc- 
trine of the two powers, considered the i^ortherii coustellatioiis 
as the powers of Good, and the Southern as the powers bf Evil. 
The former they- supposed to be governed by the God of Good, 
and the latter by the God of Evil. Hence the Sun, the third 
God in their trinity, Mithra^ became a mediator between thesee 
powers, because it passed. every six months from one to the oth* 
er, as does Mithra, accorcjing io their traditions. 

The trinity of the Indians is composed of the creator, the pre* 
server, and the destroyer. No being, analagous to the last, is 
iound in the trinity of the christians. 

t The first the Father, the second the Holy Ghost, the tUU^ 
the Soa of the Christians. 

% In Greek logos or nous. The o logos, in the first chapter e£i 
JphU} should be trifknslcited; reasop, instead of ijic woxd.. 
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tiraditidn, and has offered so many changes from thettf , 
that in the trinity of the christians, it bears little re- 
semblance to what it originally was, yet we may trace 
with accuracy, in its present form, the causes to which 
it owes its existence, and some of the changes which 
it has undergone. 

The two Gods of the Theists and the Pantheists^, 
'may be considered as rulers of the universe, and 
therefore may easily be confounded with the law of na-' 
tiire. One of these is, in fact, no more than that law 
changed into a mind ; while the other controuls it, and- 
sustains its existence. It is not strange, therefore* 
that things which ought, in truth, to be attributed to 
the law. of nature, should be attributed to either of 
these Gods. 

Men, at the beginning of their existence, af e ignorant 
of the laws' of nature, or the principles by which the 
earth is governed. This ignorance would be destructive 
to those who possessed it, should it continue complete, 
for any considerable time, if they were not guided by 
men of greater knowledge. That man would soon 
come to an unfortunate end, who should not know that 
he could not without injury, hold his hand in the fire, 
walk upon the water, or leap from a precipice. A na^ 
tion which did not possess a large portion of land, in 
proportion to the number of its inhabitants, would soon 
be ruined, if the principles of agriculture were un- 
known to its people. Nor woXild a knowledge of these 
laws and principles preserve us, if no regard was paid 
them in our conduct. It may therefore be asserted 
with truth, that ignorance, or disobedience of the law 
^f nature, leads to destruction. 

But as the laws of nature are the same as thelaws of 
God, in the systems of the Theists and Pantheists, and 
as these philosophers would attribute, as I have before 
observed, whatever might of truth be asserted of the 
laws of nature, to their Gods, or to the laws of those 
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Gods, this dcstructioD wouTd be suid to arise from the 
ignorance of God, of his character or of his law, or from 
the neglect of that law. Thus, if a man should suffer 
any important evil, from his ignorance, or imprudence, 
it was said that he was punished for his ignorance of 
God, or for disobedience to his commands. As the 
evil, which he suffered, was produced by the opera- 
tion of the laws which he had violated, it would be ad- 
ded, that God had inflicted the punishment upon him 
for liis ignorance of. the divine nature. Those men, 
who by their knowledge, by the discovery of new laws, 
er by the invention of arts, should confer benefits on 
mankind, would for the same reason be called the fa- 
vorites of the Deity. They would be denominated the 
prophets of future events, because they would in some 
cases, be able to foretell these, through their knowl- 
edge of nature, and the promulgators or revealers of 
the law^ and commands of God, because they made 
known to man, those laws of matter and mind, by which 
the earth and its inhabitants are governed, and which 
were all that was intended, by the laws and coijDmands 
of the Deity, in those times. 

But what, or who is it, that delivers us from the ig- 
fiorance of the laws of nature, or of the commands of 
God'? Reason, which enables us to learn the princi- 
ples of nature, by which the world is governed, the 
order of the succession of events^ and in what manner 
their existence may be caused or prevented. Reason, 
which is one of the Gods of the trinity, which may be 
styled the son of God, because created by him in the 
mind of man, at the beginning of the worlfJ , and yet 
be said to have existed as long as Gpd himself, because 
it ever must have formed a part and attribute of 
his mind; which maybe considered as one person 
with God, because it is of necessity a part of his 
mind and nature, and yet to be a being separate from 
him, because it exists in the mind of man. Reason, 
which majr be said to partake of two natures, human 
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and (livine, because it exists both in man and in Go9. 
I'his is the true saviour of mankind, because it deliv- 
ers them from destruction, which, were they destitute 
•of reason, their ignorance must produce. It is the re- 
Tealer of the will of God, because it teaches men the 
low of nature, by wliich God governs ' the universe^ 

Here we may discover the 'origin off many of the 
tenets of but sacred religion. The oHginalsin, which 
is born with man, which is so d^tructive to his happi^- 
ness, which God punishes so severely, though it is in^ 
voluntary in bis creatureis, is nro more than ignorance. 
Christ, who delivers us from this sin, and reveals to 
us the will of God, by taking upon himself the nature 
of man, is no othei than reason, which by enteiing in- 
to the mind of man, as it eternally existed in that of 
God, saves us from our ignorance, audits effects, the 
punishment which God, or nature, inflicts on those 
who know him not ; which 'teaclies us the principles 
by which the unrverse is governed, the true laws of 
God, and the conduct which will lead to happiness.—^ 
Those who despise our reftgion, ra hostije to reason 
and common sense, will withdraw their objections 
Avhen they learn that reason, though much adulterated 
by tradition, and false speculation, is in fact, one of the 
«acred trinity which we adpre* 
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<}¥ POLYTHEISM, OR TRABITIONAL RELIGIOt^% AKD FIR)51 
or THE yOLy*rHEISM OF l^HE GREEKS.. 



There were two kinds of Polytheism which pre- 
vailed on the borders of the Mediterranean, differing 
'considerably in their character and origin* f shall de- 
iiominate them Polytheism of the "Greeks, and Poly- 
theism of the Egyptians, thongh both appear to have 
originated tn the same country, Egypt, but in later 
times, the former prevailed most in Greece, and the 
latter among -the Egyptians. 

Of the Pdlyikeism of the Greeks. — The Greek word 
theqi, which is translated Gods, being derived from a 
word which signified to order, place, establish, or reg- 
ulate, was originally used to denote the regulators of 
Che afiairs of uie human race, or those things on which 
the state and condition of mankind depended. Among 
these were included, list. I^he laws oif nature.. 2d. 
Objects which produce very important effects, wheth- 
er they exist on earth, or in heaven^ as the ^un, the 
moon, the earth and the ocean. 3d. Heroes, states- 
men, and philosophers, who have possessed a great 
influence over mankind. 4th. Important arts and in- 
stitutions. 5th. The most important virtues and vices. 
These were afterwards changed, in the opinion of the 
people, into Gods or intelligent beings. The causes 
which contributed to this change, were, 1st. The figu- 
rative {asguage, used always by man, but more fre^ 
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queutl^ in early ages, by which inauimate things ivere 
personified, and qualities attributed to them, which be- 
long to mind alone. 2d. The festivals that were held, 
and the temples that were created to their honor. 3d. 
The fictions and allegories of the poets. 4tb. The 
relation of parent and child, brother and sister, hus- 
band and wife, in which they were said to stand to- 
wards one another. 5th. Traditions concerning their 
powcr^ the punishment which they had inflated on 
those who had offended them, and the benefits which 
they had confered on their favorites. 6th. The honor 
which it was to a man, to be numbered among them. 
7th. State policy and priestcraft. 

I. Mankind in all ages, have made'free use of figures 
of speech, in expressing their ideas ; but the use of 
them was much the most frequent in the early ages of 
society, when words were few, and great liberty in the 
use of them was necessary, personification was a favor- 
ite figure. By this inanimate things, and particularly 
the inanimate theoi, were converted into beings gov- 
erned by mind and reason, qualities being attributed 
to them, which exist in mind alone. They were re- 
presented as acting, contriving, and willing, and as 
their acts were of the most important kind, men began 
to regard them as beings of a superior order, actually 
possessing mind and thoughts, and a power far above 
their own. Instances of personification, which tend 
to produce this effect, are frequent in all authors. It 
is unnecessary, that examples should be mentioned, 
but I will give one from a celebrated modern poet : 

" Oh love, how perfect is thy mystic art, 

** Sirengthening the weak, and trampling on the strong,** 

Says Lord Byron. Art, we know, is an attribute of 
mind alone, and such a figure has a tendency to make 
love regarded as an intellectual being. 

But nothing would be more frequently personified 
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<3iaD nature, tlie greatest, or rather the sum total of all 
the theoi, united ; nil othefs heiag but branches of na- 
ture, or of the love of nature,- or objects which are 
dependant on it for their existence and influence. Of 
this, in fact, we can scarcely speak, except in such lan- 
guage as would excite a belief that we regarded it as 
intelligent. We cnlinature the governor of the uni'^ 
verse, because on her depends its condition. We re- 
present her as powerful, because- man- cannot resist 
her operations, but must submit to them^or endearor* 
to turn them to his advantage. We say that she 'di- 
rects the conduct of man, because as the constitution 
of his mind is dependant ouy or rather forms a branch 
«f nature, she does in fact govern his w'AU The or- 
der and regularity which- we observe in her operations, 
the adaptation by her hand of every object to the pur- 
pose for which it is formed, we indicate by calling her 
wise, and by assertuig that her contrivances are ingen- 
ious. We assert that she punishes the guilty for their 
crimes, because it is she that arms and unites men u- 
gainst those who have injured them, because whea 
a. man has dared totake the tife of a fellow being, she 
not only commands others, through a regard' for their' 
own safety, to spill his bloody but she tiMinents him e* 
ternally, by the fear of his fate. These figurative ex- 
pressions,' without which it wouM be impossible ta 
speak of nature, and her (^erationft, would all con- 
tribute to make her regarded as intelligent. Whenev- 
er philosophers* spoke ^of her in these terms, they 
would be understood to mean, not the order in which 
events succeed each other, but a superior being, wha 
produces that order, and controuled the world, agree- 
ably to the phUos(^hy of the Pantheists* 

11. The good of society, and the inclination of man- 
kind, requires that they should often meet together, 
that their acquaintance and connection with one anoth- 
er may be extended, should no such meetings exist, 
among the people of. the lower, orders, they would 
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have little knowledgfi oCone another, and fot the w^u^ 
of acquaintaDce their maimers Yfjouli become corrupt* 
Virtue, which is supported chiefljif by tba . fear, of , disr 
grace, would rapldlj; decline, for who would feandis.* 
grace, if they had. the friendship of aone, or few, ta 
Ipse. The legislator,, therefore, who would consult 
tiie good of the people, would encourage meetings a^ 
mong them, and in this he would find hiipself seconded 
by the inclinations of mankind,, because ^e very one de- 
lights in society, from which the greater, part of our 
happiness is derived. Among christians every seventli 
day is devoted to. religious meetings, besides other fes- 
tivals. These meetings..serve, in some measure, to 
extend acquaintance among the people, nor are thejt 
too frequent for that purpose. But in a stite where na 
religioD existed, meetingft o&some other kind, would 
he necessary which migl^ produce the same cfiect, th^ 
extension of acquaintance among the people, and the 
gratification of their love of society. For this purpose 
festivals would be established, which would be held 
usually in honor of some man,, who had benefitted his 
species, of some principle of nature, or of some art or 
institutiQn^ which waa regarded as beneficial to man^- 
kind. For the benefiit ax^ utilky of aaart might be 
taught to the people, by a festival dedicated to it, nov 
would there be- aay cpore impropriety in dedicating a 
festival ta a law of nature^ or a beneficial . inanimate 
theos, than to the celebration of evjents which have- 
been beneficial to a nation, in commemoration of which 
festivals are established among us.. 

But the state would in a short time proceed farthcri. 
and erect temples to the bono;* of the theoi, in which 
the festivals already established might be celebrated. 
Every people, as soon- as they have arrived to any 
considerable degree of civilization, have some spare 
labor, which they are willing should be devoted to 
works of architecture, for the ornament of their cities> 
But in order that^hey might unite more cheerfully ia 
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this, it would be necessary that the edifices erected^ 
should be of such a kind, that all might feel equally 
interested in their coocpletion, and equally gratified by 
their magnitude and splendor. They would never, or 
seldom, be- erected by individuals, because few per- 
sons could bear sa* great an expense.' If* they were 
erected by th^ peoplie, th^y must be dedicated to some: 
purpose, in: which the people might air be interested, 
or if they were butll by associations' of^individua]s» . 
Aey must be adiapted to^ tte common^ benefit of the 
persons by whom they were erected.- But this union 
of interest, could be- jnoduced in no' manner^ bettef* 
than by dedicating the edifices erected to the honor of 
the theoi, excepting the few which might be required 
forthe transaction orpublic business, since the power 
of celebrating the established festivals, in aconvenient 
nanner, would be desirable to att. 

It is natural for man to express his sense of the ben- 
M&t which he derives from an inanimate object, by 
prayers addressed to it, beseeching it to continue its 
favors ; though' he knows that such a petition must be 
destitute of effect. Hence there would be no cere- 
mony more appropriate to the established festivals, 
than prayer-addressed to that object, or law of nature^ 
or art, to the honor of which the festival was dedicat- 
ed, requesting that its favor might not be withheld.^ 

At every. festival, among other ceremontes-, objects 
would be exhibited, which were produced by, or oth- 
erwise connected with the principles of nature or art, 
in honor of which the festival was Held* When phi< 
losophers had discovered remote and intricate connex* 
ions between the various principles of naturei which 
compose the chief of the theoi, ceremonies would be 
adopted, which would be mysterious to«&e commoir 
people, and which could be comprehended ■ only by 
those who were acquainted with the- most" abstruse 
^branches of physics. Among tb^o ceremonies we- 
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ir.ay place the sacred fire, kept by the VesUils ov 
Rome, which, was an emblem of that everlasdng fire,, 
the principles of life and generation, which, as Plu- 
tarch affirms, is the most active being in nature, and 
which was the ssme with the goddess Vesta herself.-— 
There were many other ceremonies of: the samcLkind^ 
but it is not necessary to mention them here.. 

Before men. had. proceeded. thus f^r^ in the establish^* 
ment of festivals and ceremonies, in honor: of the theoi^ 
persons would be appointed to have, the care apd dl- 
cection of them. These would be the persona who 
would pray to the theoi, to which the festival-was ded*. 
icated, for the continuance of its favors ; they would 
have the superiptendanceof the festivals ; the care of 
the temples ;. and they, would also be the deppsitoriea 
of the knowledge of nature. It would be intended,, 
that by devoting a great portion of their time to the 
study of nature, they should benefit mankind by their 
discoveries. This institution would be the origin o£ 
the order ofv priests.. 

When thp pi^ople saw festivals established, and tem« 
pies* erectedj.tothe honor of th.e theoi, and in cele- 
bration of the benefits which they had- confered on 
loan ; when they ss^w men appointed to oversee these 
festivals, who were said jo be devoted to their service ;■ 
when they heard prayera addressed to them, and sav 
ceremonies performed in their honor, which they could 
not understand ; and finally when^ they.wen^ tojd, thai, 
they were dependant on these same theoij fpr. their, 
subsistence ; their happiness apd their lives ; they; 

* The teiiiples, however, did not. probably produce much ef- 
fect, because., as tbey were not erected,, of any considerable 
iTiPgnltude, till the people were- far advanced in civilization j^, 
religions would probably be fif &t formed among them, from other-, 
(pauses^ 

1 1 am obliged to mak^-more frequent use of the word tbeop^..^ 
•heoi^ than 1 could wish^ because no wordj in our language^ yfi\^ 
enprcQs thf same rdcfti ' 
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donld not fail to regard them as intelligent beings^ of an* 
order more powerful than men^ TheycouldnoX ima- 
aginethat those things, said to be so powerful, in hon- 
or of which so much time was spent, and so great ex* 
pense incurred, and to whom prayers ^and sacrifices 
were ofl^ed; were, in f:ict, inanimate objects, or things 
possessing anr abstract existence, or beings of the same* 
order with themselves. . 

III. I,:haTe.said that the third cause of the people*^ 
rjegarding, in later times, those things which were de- 
nominated theoi, or regulators of the earth, as Gods, or 
fntellectuai beings, which controuled the world, was* 
the fictions and allegpries of the poet^.. These were 
numerous, and their elSects important. By. the former 
the poets represented the herpes as possessing mira- 
culous powtsr.;. by the latter, they made inaninxate ob«- 
jects, ani} thing? possessing only an. abstract existence,, 
men,, oi;. beings similar to men,, except in their power ;. 
this they represented as micaculous, with, the greatest 
propriety ; because the laws of nature,, the sun ahd 
moon, and other inaninoi^t^ thij;ig8, which hav^ any im-, 
portant effect on the stat,^ of mankind, if they be rep- 
resented as beings^, tp whom, power can be attributed^' 
may .in truth be said to possess a share of it, vastly, it^.. 
not infinitely, superiour to that of mani. Man can never, 
resist their operations, and they all produce effects sa <^. 
important that should any one, or part of them^ be an- 
nihilated,.the order of the universe woqld be destiroyed.v 
We cannot expect, therefore, that when they were rep-^ 
resented under the form of men, powers, no greater 
than human, should- be given. them., 

As an instance of'theseallegoriesiwe-may mention- 
the tale which Homer relates, concerning Juno, with' 
the assistance of sleepi conquering Jupiter by her' 
wiles ; where tfce poet intended sleep, if not Juno and' - '^ 

Jupiter, as an allegorical being.: 4 philosopher, who* 
had lived in the time of the jpoet, might perhaps have* « j|r-- 

^cov^jred many other tales to-be allegories, intended^ 
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to repreaeDt fhe operations of nature, which to us ap- 
• pear fictions, intended only to amuse, and related of in- 
telligent beings, whom the poet supposed to have areal. 
existence. 

These allegories would doubtless contribute to de- 
ceive the people, in regard to the true nature of the 
theoi ; for they could not, unless deeply versed in phi- 
losophy, discover the hidden meaning of such tales ;* 
Hiey w-ould therefore believe that the poet intended 
them* as an account of facts, which had achially taken 
place, in the* manner they, were related^ ^ That Venus, 
Minerva, Jupiter,, and the other Gods, who are only 
principles, or laws of nature, were beings who govern- 
ed the earth with an irresistable power, and that these 
^. bcingd had appeared on earth, in a material form, to. 
perform the deeds which the poet had ascribed to them. 
They would believe al^o,.that' those heroes, to whom 
the same poets had given miraculous powers-, and who, 
as they knew, had lived as men, were some of those 
ilpmortal beings, with whom they were numbered \ that 
^hey had condescended, aotlike other Gods, to assume 
.jhe human form for an hour, or a day, but to be bom of 
b/oman, to pass through the various stages of life, from^- 
infancy to manhood and death, and to spend an age with < 
man. 

I must likewise mention, that the poets were not the • 
only persons who made use ofallegoriesv The philo- 
sophers often used them, to express their doctrines, in 
a manner not to be understood by all^ and to- give an^. 
obscure notion of their theories to the people, from 
whom they wished to gain disciples, but to whom they 
did not choose that their principles should be openly 
communicated, and intelligibly explained. Had they-, 
communicated their opinions to any but the initiated, . 
without obscurity in their language, those theories 
which they thought so sublime, had become the com* 
moQ property of aH>,and they had been reduced to the 
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level of- mar^kind. tf they had given no inlbrmatioft 
concerning them, they had gained no advantage front 
Hieir knowledge. For these reasons, they clothed ^ 

their systems in allegories, that they might be, as Aris« 
totlc said of his philosophy, published, and yet not 
made public ; because in this manner they might ex- 
cite the curiosity, and perhaps the admiration of the 
people, without irevei^ling their, secrets- These alle- 
gories would have an effect similar to those of the poet^. 

iV. The fourth cause of the mistakeof th« people, 
in their notions of the nature of the theoi, was the re« 
lation of parent and child, husband and wife,. etc. in 
which they were saiof to stand towards ^ne another. 
When one principle of nature was dependant on anoth- 
er, for its existence, it was said to be the child of the 
principle that produced it. Thus Cupid was said to- 
be the child of Venu9, Jqpiter, nature, was said to be 
the father, as well as the king, of the theoi, because 
they are dependant on nature, of which they are in: 
general, branches, fox their existence. 

Saturn, time, was said to be the £ither of Jupiter,. 
l)ccause men knew no cause for the existence of nature,, 
but supposed that it sprung upfrom chance in the prog- 
ve^ of time. Saturn was also said to destroy his chil- 
dren, because whatever begins to exist by chance, in 
the progress of time, is by time destroyed; Jupiter 
was said' to have put a stop to his destruction, because 
nature, or the l^w of nature, gives stability to the things 
that exist. 

M'inejcva, wisdom, was called the daugliter of JupL* 
ter, because wisdom owes its' existence to nature. She 
was said to be born from his brain, ^because that is the 
seat of the mind. She was said to have sprung forth 
armed and adult, because wisdom is never an infant. 
When two or more theoi, were styled the descendants 
of the same father, they were of course considered as 
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brothers, or sisters, as their sex might be."*^ But thi» 
fjratsrnal relation was sometimes given, on account of 
fiome resemblance which they bore one another. Thus 
ilomer calls sleep the brother of death » 

When two theoi, of different sex^ had any intricate 
connexion with each other, they wcrje considered as 
husband and wife. Thus Vukan, fire, was* called the 
husband of Venus, lust ; Jupiter, the electric fluid, of 
•^uno, the air. 

V. The people were induced to consider the theoi. 
as intelligent bein^, by the traditions, (arising from al« 
legories) which were rjelnted concerning their power> 
the punishment which they had indicted on those who 
bad despised it, and the benefits they had coofered on 
Iheir favourites. These traditions not only taught peo- 
ple to believe that the theoi were pow'erful, intelligent 
beings, but likewise to fear their wrath, and to believe 
that if they demeaned themselves not agreeably to their 
wills, showed them not the most submissive respect^ 
(idored not their characters, or regarded not their com- 
mands, their disobedience and impiety, would be attenr 
ded with the most fearful punishment. 

The object of these tales, concerning the punish- 
ment which the theoi had inflicted on those who ^ad 
offended them, was to teach men the importance of 
acquiring a knowledge of the laws of nature, and of 
shaping their conduct in accordance to them ;. and to 
relate the unhappy fate, of those who had pursued a 
course of conduct, contrary to thi&. Thus, it was re- 
lated that ErisichthoB was punished by Ceres, with 
perpetual hunger, for despising her sacrifices. This 
indicates the fate of those who neglect the agricultural 
arl« 



• The reader will recollect, that though the theoi (excepting 
the heroes) nre of the neuter gender, in our language, the^ were 
niatculine, or femenlne, in those of the ancients. The sex olf 
the theoi, was deter niioed by the language. 
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TI. The honor which it was to man, to he numbei*' 
«d among the theoi, tended to make the people helieve 
that they were intelligent heings, of a saperiour order. 
This honor was no ^ess than that of heing regarded as 
a henefactor of mankind or a regulator of their affairs. 
The people, therefore, could not fail to regard the 
theoi as Gods, when it was considered-the acme of hu- 
man glory to he numhered among them. 

VII. The seventh cause, not so much of the rise as 
of the progress of Polytheism, w^as state policy and 
priest crafl. Religion is heneficial in a nation where the 
government is weak, from the support which it may 
give to the laws. It may also assist a tyrant to main- 
tain himself on his throne, though it is useless, so far 
as the interests of this life are concerned, in a well reg- 
ulated state, where the people are free and equal, the 
government strong, and no -individual placed ahove the 
controul of the law.* 

In these early times, states ivere small ; there was 
«ianger, therefore, that the people would concert to- 

* li there was a«tate so vrell rpgulated, that it was the inter- 
est of all men, who regarded their welfare in this life alone to 
yield obed'teuce to the laws, religion of any kind, would mani>- 
festly be more injurious than beneficial to the moralsof the nc8« 
pie. For if the religionist thought that the good of his futnrelife 
required that he should obey the laws, his religion would stillbe 
of no service to the state beca4ise earthly motives alone would 
^e sufficient to induce (Obedience ; but if he should imagine, (am 
has fvciquently been the case,) that the good of his sou] or tne 
will of his God, required that the law should bff violated, his re- 
ligion would evidently produce ^rnicious effects. We may 
therefore lay it down as a rule, that before Jthe government of 
a nation, can become perfect, religion amot)g the people must be 
destroyed, since as the government of the state approaches per- 
Tection, religion "becomes -useless because no aid is required from 
it, in finding motives fbr obedieace to the laws, and because it 
it frequently injurious, by furnishing motives for disobedience. 
Religion is most useful, to a state in maintaining its laws, where 
there arc priviledged and subordinate orders, for where part of 
the people, are made, by the law, inferiour to theiest, the fear 
<3if Ihe Gods is necessary to induce obediej^ce. 






^.iher, and overturu the goyemment, if it was &CicIi 
as not enjoyed their entire approbation ; punishment did 
not so generally overtake tne guilty, as in the present 
days, and the vicious of course did not fear to violate 
the laws ; legislation was imperfect, and men would 
not always submit to law3,4hat were far from being al- 
waysjust ; of agriculture little was known, the .poor 
were therefore driven to robbery and plunder. To 
prevent these evils, when the rulers saw that the peo- 
'pie began to regard the theoi, as intelligent beings, or 
Gods, quick to wrath, but of an exorable character, 
they menaced them with the wrath of these irresista- 
ble powers, if they attempted to overturn the govern- 
ment, or disobeyed the laws : they affirmed that kings 
and legislators, w^ere the friends of the Gods, who 
would severely >puuish all offences -against their fa- 
vorites. 

That these assertions might hav« the greater effect, 
they encouraged the priests, whose number they aug- 
mented, to increase, by every expedient in their pow- 
er, the belief of th« people In the Existence of the Gods, 
in their care of human affairs, in their hatred of those 
who neglected their worship, or disobeyed their com- 
mands, in the severity of their punishments, and, above 
alU in their friendship for the rulers of the people. — 
Thfe priests needed tittle encouragement. They had 
already discovered, that b^ augmenting the belief of 
the multitude, in these pnnciples, they would make 
themselves more respected, that they would gain great 
influence, by being regarded as the intercessors for 
man, with the superior powers, as directors of men, 
in the pathes, which are pleasing to the everlasting 
Gods, and as interpreters of the divine commands. — 
They therefore hastened to deceive the people, they 
multiplied tales of niiracles, which the Gods had per- 
formed, and of punishments which they had inflicted 
on the disobedient and unbelieving ; they pretended 
<hat the Gods ttadso instructed them^ that b;y consult^ 




img certain ceremonies, they cotild learn the divine 
will, and foretell future events. And in fact, by deliv- 
ering obscure and equivocal prophecies, and by fore- 
celling events, which common prudence might foresee, 
they induced the people to believe that their preten- 
sions were just. The rulers themselves becamie more 
pious and prayerful, that the people might take exam- 
ple from their sanctity. They conferred offices and 
' honors on the pious alone ; they punished those who 
blasphemed against the Gods, or despised religion. — 
The philosophers, wishing to maintain the reputation 
of good citizens, assisted to spread the delusion. The 
poets, finding that superstition afforded them a fine 
machinery, pursued the same course, and all classes of 
the learned conspired to deceive the ignorant. 

We may here ohaerve, that when the people began 
to believe that there was an order of beings superior 
to themselves, the causes which led to this belief in- 
creased. If festivals were established, and <temples 
erected to the honor of the thebi, the state showed 
still more respect to the honor of the Gods. If the 
poets, in their allegories, had introduced the princi- 
ples of nature, performing miracles, these same things 
Would much more frequently appear in their tales, 
when tl^y were regarded*as inanimate beiiigs. New 
tales were told, as religion progressed, of the punish- 
ments which the Gods had inflicted on mankind, and 
the belief of the people was therefore increased. 

According to this theory, we may easily perceive 
why the ancients had no God who was the creator of 
the earth. As the earth could not be produced by the 
operation of any of the known laws of nature, it^could 
not be regarded as the effect of any of the theoi. Of 
^urse when these ^ere changed into Gods, none of 
them was regarded as the creator of the world. 

So nwch -for the causes of the rise of the GreA 
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Polytheism. By them the people were led to helieve 
in the existence of the Gods, and in their influence 
over the affairs of men. In a few ages, philosophers, 
poets, statesmen, and priests sprang up, who were not 
instructed in the secrets of the rise of the religion 
which they found received by all ranks ; they there- 
fore adopted it as true, and those classes, which were 
originally deceivers, became deceived. 

The people in the beginning believed the existence 
of the Gods^ and the tales which they had heard of 
the acts of those beings on earth, on the authority of 
the philosophers and poets. The philosophers assert- 
ed that the theoi existed, that they controuled and reg- 
ulated the affairs of men ; the poets declared that 
they had appeared on earth, and performed deeds be- 
yond the power of man. The people believed both, 
but understood, from the causes which I have mention- 
ed, these theoi to be beings of an intellectual nature, 
a notion which neither the philosopher nor the poet at 
first entertained. The poets represented the theoi as 
performing miracles, and the people, believing their 
accounts, held a miracle to be the sign of a God. In 
later times, the poets represented the same Gods as 
conferring this power on man ; the people then be- 
lieved, that miracles indicated either a God, or a man 
favored by the Gods. From this originated the plaa 
of proving a rel igion by miracles. 

When Polytheism was once established, the poet« 
fiir exceeded their predecessors, in the fictions and al- 
legories which they related of the Gods ; they caused 
these imaginary beings to perform many miracles ; 
they gave them the passions and imperfections of men, 
representing them as debauching women, and suffering 
under the tortures of love. Hence their religion be- 
came overloaded with miracles, none of which were 
supported by sound evidence, being principally related 
by the poets, for thepui^pose of pleasing their readers. 
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or by the priests and politicians, to answer temporary 
purposes, very few being told for the purpose of sup- 
porting their religion. The tales which were told by 
the poi?ts, of the amours of the Gods, were not well 
calcalated to gain the assent either of the philosophers 
or the people. These defects finally caused the de- 
struction of their religion, and made room for the es- 
tablishment of another, supported by miracles per- 
formed or related expressly for the proof of its truth. 

In later times, the doctrines of the future existence 
and of the transmigration of the soul, were promulgat- 
ed The latler might have arisen, from the fact, Uiat 
the matter composing the bodies of men, after their 
death, enters into and forms a part of the bodies of 
beasts and other men ; ^till there appears to be a 
deeper system at the bottom of both these doctrines. 
Among the various systems of the ancients, the soul of 
man was supposed to be composed of fluid, (probably 
the electric) the same which formed the soul of the 
universe.- A portion of this, entering into th§ body 
of a man at his birth, composed bis soul, or animal 
spirits ; as this was a part of the whole body of fluid, 
composing the soul of the universe, to which it re- 
turned at the death of the person in whose body it wa» 
contained, it was said to be immortal, and to return to 
God. But this same fluid, would enter into, and form 
the soul of some other man, or animal. From this 
the doctrines of the metempsychosis arises of course. 1 

I shall close this chapter, by mentioning the princi- 
ples of nature, or other theoi, from which some of 
the principal Gods appear to have been derived, and 
from which their characters wertf drawn. This list is 
of course imperfect, for it is impossible for us to dis- 
cover, at so late a period, the origin of every God 
which the ancients adored. 

Jupiter— Nature, and the electric fluid, confounded* 
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• 

Juno— Unknown — perhaps the Airv 

^ Apollo— The Sun^ 

Mercury — Borrowed from the Egyptians: 

Mars — War, Valor. 

Minerva — Wisdom, Reason, said Xo be the dauglr^ 
ter of Jupiter, for the same reason that Christ was 
said to be the son of God. 

Vulcan — Fire, a blacksmith, from the use of fire in 
that art. 

Venus-^Lust?» 

Cupid — Love. 

Saturn — Time, said to destroy his children, because^ 
time destroys the things which it produces. 

Ceres — The Agricultural art. 

Nepture — Water, or the Ocean. 

Cybele— The Earth. 

Vegta— -The Earth* 

Vesta — Animal heat. 

Pan — Animal and vegetable life^ 

Hymen— The marriage institution. 

Hercules — A Hero. 

Bacchus — The inventor of the art of making wine-^-^ 
Wine itselfl Or perhaps the Sun. 

Eolus— The Wind. 

Janus — Prudence. 

Pluto— Death. When a person died, he was said 
to have departed ii^ the region of death or of Pluto. 
As the dead were buried, these regions were said to 
be under the earth ; as they were conveyed to the 
burying ground in a boat, the boatman (Charon) was 
said to convey them to the realms of Pluto. From 
^hese expressions, when the soul became immortal^ 
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Pluto became the king of, and Charon the ferryman 
to, hell, or the regions of death * 

It may perhaps be thought a bold conjecture, ta 
suppose that the electric fluidt was, in part, the ori- 

* Ab the names of the Gods were originally the names of tho 
tbeoi, the nature of the things expressed by them, was the soon- 
er misunderstood, by their being used among people of a differ- 
ent tongue. Thus when the Egyptian colonists settled in 
Greece, they spolie of Pluto, meaning death alone, but vretv 
understood by the natives, to mean the king of the dead. 

t The more I consider, says Volney, what the ancients ua 
derstood by ether, and spirit, and what the Indians caUakachet 
the stronger do I find the analogy between it and the electric 
fluid. A luminous fluid, principle of warmth and motion, per- 
vading the universe, forming the matter of the stars, having 
small round particles, which insinuate themselves into bodies, 
fill them by dilating itself, be their extent what it will, what can 
more strongly resemble electricity. 

1 have said that the electric fluid, may be regarded as the 
cause of gravitation, without any breach of philosophical logic* 
This assertion will require explanation. 

There are two systems of electricity, the one supposing that 
there are two electric fluids, the other that there is only one.— 
If both these systems account for all electric phenomena, it is 
immaterial which w« adopt, except that the simplest should be 
preferred : for the use of systems, is to reduce facts to order, so 
that their depeudaoce on one another, and the relation between 
them, may be shown in few words, and without confusion. It 
Is not intenc^ed' by such speculations, to learn the existence of 
new facts, which cannot Rediscovered by the senses, buttode« 
vise a method, by which what had been learnei? from experience 
may be taught with the greatest simplicity. If there can be 
two systems, which account for all tbe phenomena connected 
with them, they should be regarded as equally true, though ap- 
parently contradictory. To illustrate my meaning, I would 
mention, that if there was a system of Astronomy which sup- 
posed the earth to be at rest, and yet, by some new law of gravi- 
tation, accounted for all the apparent motions ef the planets^ 
and stars, it would (alt motion being relative) be equally true 
with that of Capernicus, though the latter would doubtless have 
the preference in point of simplicity. If the sun was the only 
heavenly body which we could behold, we might manifestly 
with equal truth, afiirm that the earth turned over, or that the 
tun went round it, because btoth aisecUons woul4 indicate the- 
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ginal of Jupiter. In my opinion, however, this might 
rery probably be the case, for Jupiter, being the chief 
of the Gods, must either be nature itself, or some prin- 
ciple of nature, which might be regarded as more im- 

same relative motion.^ We might also form systems in Chemis- 
try, which should suppose heat to be the absence of cold, or 
that heat and cold were two substanceSt and the system now re- 
ceived would be preferable to these, only by being more simple, 
and freer from confusion. For these reasons it is immateriai 
which of the two systems of electricity we prefer, but my pur- 
pose lies wholly with that which supposes but one fluid. Doctor 
Franlclin, who adopted this system, supposed that the particles 
of the fluids, were repelled by one another, and attracted by 
common matter. From these two laws, he accounted for the at- 
traction of bodies dissimularly electrified, and for the repulsion 
of those positively electrified, but we should expect, from the 
same laws, that bodies eJeciiified negatively-,^ would be attract- 
ed, and not repulsed. 

The more we exhaust two bodies of the electric fluid, the 
greater is the repulsion between them. We may thbrefore sap- 
pose, that when they were entirely exhausted of the fluid, this 
repulsion would he the strongest, or in other words, that bodies 
of common matter, are repulsed from one another, when desti- 
tute of the electric fluid. If we suppose this same repulsion to 
exist in full force, when the bodies are electrified, in any de« 
gree whatever, that when the bodies are attracted, it is only^ 
overbalanced by the attraction of the fluid, on the matter of the 
bodies, and add to this, the two laws adopted by Franklin, the 
difficulty, which I have mentioned above, in the theory o£ 
that great roan, will disappear. 

If a body, destitute of the electric fluid, should be placed 
within the influence of its attraction, or should be surrounded 
by an electrical atmosphere, such a part of this atmosphere, 
would enter the body, that the repulsion of the fluid within, on 
that without, would equal the attraction of the body. This 19 
what we call the common state of electricity, for if the body 
contained more of the fluid, a part of k would fly off, when 
unopposed by the air, and if it contained less, it would attract* 
raore. Let two bodies, of equal magnitude, denoted by A. andi 
JB. be brought near each other, and let them be supposed in the* 
common electrical state. Let the attraction of the fluid in Ai 
on the matter of B. equal x. then would the repulsion in the 
fluid in B. to the fluid in A. also equal x, since the repulsion of 
the fliNd in B. must be equal to the attraction of its matter on 
any fluid without. The attraction of the fluid i> B. on the 
matter of ^ would alfio equal Xt since the bodies ure tqual asA 
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portant than the otherd. Such a principle is electrici- 
ty, for the electric fluid, extending itself throogh all 
matter, giving, perhaps, to organic forms their activity, 
• producing other e£fects, of the greatest importance, 

contain equal quaDtities of the fluid. The ftttraction thus iar it 
equal 2x» and the repulsion s=xa: : but to maketbem eqoal, w6 
must suppose the repulsion between the bodies themseWes to be 
also sssx. 

In the next place, let these bodies be positively electrified^ 
and let l«|*r. be th,e ratio of the increase of the fluid in eachy 
then would the repulsion, between the fluids in the two bodies, 
increase as the square of l^-r; (it would increase Bslfl|*r. if 
the fluid in one body only was increased,} and .become x4>2rx 
t4>2fT* But the attraction of the fluid lo such body, on the 
matter of the other, would increase as l«|«r. and become 2j?^ 
%rx. The repulsion be'tween the bodies would ramain the same. 
Tlie whole repulsion therefore becomes 2x^^fx^rx , and 
the whole attraction 2x«|»^rx , where the repulsion, is the 
greatest by 2rx. 

Again, let the two bodies be negatively electrified, and let the 
fluid in each decrease in the ratio of 1— r. Then will the repuN 
sion of the fluid decrease (1 — r) and become x — 2rx^«2rx , 
and the repulsion of the bodies remaining, x. the whole would 
become 2x — 2rx4*2rx. But the attraction would decrease as 
1 — r. and become 2x — ^2rx. Here the repulsion prevails by 2rz. 

Let one body be positively electrified, the fluid increasing in 
the ratio of l4-r. let the fluid in the other decrease as 1— ^r. 
then the repulsion of the fluid, being as the product of these, be- 
comes X — 2rx. and the whole repulsion 2x — 2rx. But the at- 
traction in one body becoming x4*rx. and in the other x — ^rx. 
the whole amounts to 2x. aad is stronger than the repulsion by 
2rx. 

We should obtain the same result, if we should take the 
bodies unequal, or if the fluid they contained should increase, 
or decrease, in unequal ratios. I have supposed above, the at- 
tractions and repulsions of the bodies, in the common state, to 
balance each other, but to account for gravitation, we must 
make the attraction a little the strongest. For this purpose we 
must take the repulsion of the bodies, when destitute of the 
fluid, a little less than x. 

My only purpose has been, to show that this theory might have 
been adopted by the Egyptians, if they were (as was probablir 
the case) acquainted with electricity, and not to ipaintain that 
it is preferable toothers. I do not regard it as of great impor- 
tance, though it does not appear to me ioferiof to others thdt 
have be£n advanced.. 
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may be considered the soul of the -universe, with as 
great propriety as the breath (spiritus, spirit, from spi- 
ro, to breathe,) may be styled the soul of man. It 
may in fact, without any violation of philosophical lo-. 
gic, be considered the cause of gravitation. It is not 
strange, therefore, that it should be regarded as the 
chief of the theoi, and it might be so confounded with 
nature, that both should form but one God : because 
philosophers, in different theories, regarded both as 
the soul of the universe. 

If we suppose Jupiter to be nature, or any princi- 
ple or law of nature, except electricity, we cannot ac- 
count for the control he has over the thunder, rather 
than over other natural phenomena. If thunder is 
the property of Jupiter, exclusively, shall we not re- 
gard him as the principle of nature which produces it^. 
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OHAPTE& XV. 



OF THE POLYTHEISM OF THE EGYPTIANS. 



' In my short account of the origin of this religion, 
I shall take Volney for mj guide, hecause, being un- 
acquainted with most of the ancient authors, whose 
works are connected with this subject, I am illy qualifi- 
ed to add any thing to his speculations. If I have ven- 
tured to differ from him, in some instances, they are 
but few, I should have referred the reader to his 
work, for all information on this head, if it would not 
have rendered my own imperfect. 

The inhabitants of ancient Egypt, compelled by the 
annual necessity of surveying their lands, the bounda- 
ries of which were swept away by the floods ; by their 
commerce, for which their country was advantageou«- 
ly situated, and by the necessity of foreknowing the 
time when their country would be inundated, by the 
overflowing of the Nile, must, at a very early period, 
have turned their attention to the observation of the 
stars. They must hare soon perceived. that at the ap- 
proach of the flood, or of any season of the year, the 
same stars were visible at the same time of the night, 
that the same stars began to appear, in the eastern 
horizon, immediately after the sitting, or before the 
rising of the sun. From these facts, the knowledge 
they derived of the coming of the seasons, was readi- 
ly obtained.* 

* There are three methods by which the coming of any sea- 
son, may be predicted. First, by observing the nuniber of days 
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When they had thus observed, ih^t ^be reasons were' 
always preceden by the .ijpciiranci' oi' thu same star 
both in the morning and evening, the} fogriided those 
stars, as the causes of tnose sensons, and believed that 
some produced the ovei flowing of the river, and 
others the drougiit, some the hot seasons, and others 
the cold. Thus the stars which are in fact destitute of 
eife«:t, or influence, on the earth, became genii, pro- 
ducers, and theoi, regulators of the aflairs of men. 

As it is contrary to the inclinatioD of mankind to give 
arbitrary names where others can be found, the stars 
would bear the appelhUion of the season, whose coming 
their appearance preceded, or of some object connect- 
ed with it. Thus the starsj or the most conspicuous 
star, whose appearance preceded the season of plough- 
ing, was called the Bull, or the star of the Bull. To 
those whose appearance preceded the coming of the » 
lion, the name of stars of the lion, was given. Two' 
bright stars, which appeared at the time of the harvest, 
were called the husband man and the virgin : to those 
which appeared before the season of sickness, they 
gave the name of the scorpion, which, as theyasserted, 
poured his venom upon the earth ; to those which ap- 
peared in the midst of the flood, the name of Aquarius> 
(waterman) Pisces (fish.) 

As the stars were regarded as the causes of the 
variety of the seasons, the Egyptians held festivals, and 
erected temples to their honor, for the same reason 
that festivals were held, and temples erected, in honor 
of the principles of nature, and other theoi ; they also 
appointed priests, to have the care of their festivals, 

■ 

that intervened between its diflferent comings ; secocdiy, by ob- 
lerving the altitude of the sun at noon, at the time which imme- 
diately preceded its arrival ; and thirdly, by observing the stars, 
which at that time began to appear, in the eastern horizon, be- 
fore the rising, or after the sitting of the sun. The Egyptians 
appear to have adopted tlie latter method. 
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and temples, who in later times, became the priests of 
their religion. 

Prayers were also offered to the stars, to which 
they had given, for the most part, the name of animals. 
They prayed the bull, that he would continue his fa- 
vours ; the scorpion, that he would not pour out his 
venom upon the earth ; the lion, that he would not 
destroy them, not because they supposed that these 
prayers would be attended with any beneficial effects, 
but because such is the most natural way for man to 
•express his sense of the benefits, or injuries, which he 
receives from inanimate, as well as animate objects. — 
From these causes the stars were soon converted into 
Gods.* 

As the stars had mostly received the names of ani- 
mals, the Gods, into wbich they were converted* re- 
ceived the same appellation. From this cause, those 
animals on earth, which bore the same names, became 
Gods themselves, all other animals, and even vegeta- 
bles, received the divine nature, through analogy. — 
Hence in Egypt, every orchard was overrun with 
Gods.t As the animals on earth are ever at war with 



* M. Volney thinks that about 17000 years have elapsed, since 
the rise of this religion, but his opinion is founded on the suppo- 
sition that the stars, would take the liame of objects, connected 
with those seasons of the year, in which they began to appear in 
the east, before the rising of the sun, that is of those seasons in 
which they were in conjunction with the sun. It is however, 
more reasonable to suppose, that they took their names, from 
those seasons, in which they were in opposition to it, or in which 
they began to appear in the evening, for the evening is the time 
in which men more generally view the stars, this would shorten 
the time, since its rise to about 7000 years. 

t Of those species of animals, whofie flesh was used for food, 
but one selected individual, was considered a God, because it 
would not have been politic, to have made the whole species 
•acred. For this reason only one bull (Apis) was worshipped. 
But the whole of those species, which were useful :o man only 
in their life, were regarded as diviue, such was the case with 
the dog and the cat. 
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ffach othef, oae. species destroying others tor its food, 
these same contentions and hostilities were introduced 
among the animal Gods. The God Lion was opposed 
to the God Bear ; the God Ichneumon to the God 
Crocodile. Poets related tales of their hattles, and 
the world became full of traditions concerning the wars 
of the superiour powers. 

When a planet, in its wanderings, entered a constel- 
lation of stars, these were understood from an ambig- 
uity* of language, to have mingled in love. From this 
circumstance, arose tales concerning the loves of the 
Gods. 

The stars, tvhose appearance preceded, and which 
were regarded as the causes o£ disagreeable or un- 
healthy seasons, when they became Gods*, were con- 
sidered as malevolent beings ; these Gods which de- 
rived their names, and existence, from those animals 
which are hostile to man, bore the same character ; 
while the other divinities were regarded as the friends 
of the human race. From this arose the doctrine 
of the two principles of good and evil. 

This religion has had some effect on that of the 
Christians, who have borrowed many of their tradi- 
tions from it. I shall end this chapter with an account 
of some of these. 

It is asserted in the scriptures, ** that in the be- 
ginning, a roan and woman, by their fall, brought sin 
and death into the world." By this was denoted, thtt 
astronomical fall of the celestial virgin, and the herds- 
man, Bootes, which, setting heliacly at the 'antumnal 
equinox, resigned the heaven? to the wintry constella- 
tions, and seemed, in sinking below the horizon, to in* 

♦ Iniravit in cam, he went in unto her. This phrase wai 
anciently used to relate the amouri ofmeni at well at the en« 
<trar.ce of a plan^i into a consteUatioiR 
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titjduce into the world the Genius of evil Ahriman^i, 
Represented by the constellation of the serpent. 

** That the woman decoyed and seduced the man.^ 

And in reality, thfe virgin first sinks below the hori- 
y.on, and appears to draw the man after her. 

*' That the woman tempted Irim, by offering; him 
fruit pleasant lo the sight, and good for food, which 
gave the knowledge of good .and evil.'^ 

Manifestly alluding to the virgin, Who is depicted 
liolding a brani^h of fruit (emblem of Autumn) in the 
hand, which sh(s appears to extend towards the herds- 
man. 

"That this couple were driven from the celestial 
garden, and that a cherub, wHh a flaming sword, was 
placed at the g*ate to guard it." 

When the virgin and the herdstaim sink below the 
western horizon, Pefseus rises on the opposite side 
of the hejivens, Jind sword in hand, may be said to 
drive them from the summer hemisphere, the garden^ 
tind reign of frurts and flowers. 

" That a virgin should conceive, and bring forth a 
^on, that should crush the serpent's head, and deliver 
the world from sin." 

By this child was denoted the snn, which at the pe- 
riod of the summer solstice, at the precise moment 
that the Persian Magi drew the horoscope of the new 
year, found itself in the bosom of the virgin, and whicli, 
on this account, was represented, in their astrological ^ 
pictures, in the form of an infant, suckled by a chaste 
virgin and afterwards became, at the vernal equinox, 
the Ram, or Lamb, conqueror over the constellation 
t)f the serpent, which disappeared from the heavens. 

" That this virgin was espoused to a husband, whc.. 
Nevertheless, knew her not." 

T 
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hy this husband was meant the constellation of 
Bootes, the herdsman, which being in the vicinity of, 
and rising at the same time with, the celestial virgin, 
raaj be said to be married to her, but not to know her, 
because the di^ance between them is always the 
same. 

** That thQ child of this virgin, the saviour of man- 
kind, and the restorer of the celestial nature, in the 
beginning Ixid a mean, obscure, and indignant life." 

By this was meant, that the winter sun was humbled, 
depressed below the horizon, that this first period of 
his four ages, or seasons, was a period of obscurity and 
indigence, of fasting and privation. 

*' That being put to death by the wicked, he glo-* 
riously rose again, ascended from bell into heaven, 
where he will reign forever." 

By these expressions was described the life of the 
same sun, who terminating his career at the winter 
solstice, when Typhon, and the rebellious angels, ex- 
ercised their sway, seemed to be put to death by them, 
but shortly after revived, and rose again in the firma- 
ment. 
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OHiLPTXSXl V. 



OF THE SUBSEQUENT CHANGES OF RELIGION. 



At the time when Polytheism began generally to 
prevail, the Theists and Pantheists were scattered a- 
mong the nations which received it. Some of these ad- 
mitted that there might be many Gods. The Theist 
believed that, though he had no reason to suppose that 
more than one God was engaged in the creation of the 
world, there might be others, who had no part in that 
work. The Pantheist divided his God into many, and 
supposed that instead of being governed by one soul 
nlone, the universe might be governed by the souls of 
its parts, believing, however, that there -woe -ooe^su. 
preme power, that ruled over these. Yet there were 
many of both sects, that boldly rejected the additional 
Gods, and uniting, because they agreed in the point 
which formed the dispute between them and their com- 
mon enemies, formed a religion of their own. This 
religion, however, derived its activity, as well as many 
of its tenets, from that of the Polytheists. 

Before the existence of any other religion, men re* 
garded the question, whether the doctrines of the The- 
ist, and Pantheist, were true or false, as one in which 
they had little or no concern ; for it was not supposed 
that God, if he existed, concerned himself with the 
affairs of men, except by the .immutable laws which 
he had established. Some might, perhaps, affirm, 
that God would be driven to wrath, by the ingratitude 
o£ man, and appeased by prayer and adoration, but 
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these assertions would, by most men, t^e regarded a*, 
the dreams bi' disordered brains. If worship and 
prayer have any beneficial effect, it could not be known 
to those who possessed no religion, except that which 
might be derived from the contemplation of nature. — 
Experience would teach them, that the course of nu 
ture continued the same, whether prayers were or»' 
were not addressed to God, that the sun shined, aud 
the raiu fell, on those who prayed not, as well as thost; 
who prayed. Philosophy would teach ihem, that as 
God has a full knowledge of all our wants, and of eve- 
ry thiog which would contribute to our happiness, the 
whole, if consistent with his purposes, would be grant- 
etl ..'*hout any petition from us, and refused if not. 
whatever might be our prayers and supplications. 

Nor would it be supposed, that the worship of God 
could procure us any favor from that holy being. Na- 
ture affords us no reason for believing that God desires 
our worship, and if it should be granted that he does, 
he hath power to obtain it, without rewarding those 
who comply with his will, or punishing those who re- 
fufe. It io Uuts'ihatwe have no proof, that worship 
and prayer do not produce beneficial effects, but it is 
equally true that we cannot prove that they do. With 
out the aid of revelation, we could not even know thar: 
their effects were not ipjurious. 

But the Polytheists, as soon as their religion began 
to exist, (owing to the cause that gave it birth,) be- 
lieved that the Gods took great interest in the affairs 
of men. As their Gods were no more than the prin- 
ciples of nature, on which depended the conditionof 
the human race, mistaken, from the tales which were 
related concerning them, for beings of an intellectual 
nature, the people could not suppose that human af- 
fairs were never affected by their influence. The 
Theist and Pantheist believed that their God governed 
the world by the laws of nature, which depended on 
bis willj from which he did not ofteq, if eye?*, deviat^^ 




since ho liad so contrived them from the begiaDingi 
that they should produce the state of things which he 
desired. The Polytheists, believing that the world 
was governed by many Gods, could not suppose that 
they had thus adapted the laws of nature to their de- 
signs. As they concluded from the traditions that were 
i«el=ated, that these Gods were influenced by passions, 
like those of men, they supposed that their favors 
might be won by prayer and adoration. This opinion 
at first arose from the prayers addressed to their theoi, 
without any expectation of beneficial effects, and in- 
creased by subsequent causes. The Theists suppose 
that their God punished man only by the operation of' 
the laws of nature. They therefore sought his favor 
by that virtue which we denominate prudence. Th© 
Folytheists, influenced in their belief, by the tales ot 
tiie priests and politicians, supposed that his Gods pun- 
ished those who offended, in the manner of human ru- 
lers J he therefore sought their favor by prayer, sac- 
rifice, and by obedience to the government, which he 
supposed was supported by the wil^,of the celestial 
powers. 

When the Theists and the Pantheists separated from 
the Polytheists, they borrowed from the latter, their 
notions of the concern which the divine powers takq 
in the affairs of men, and of the worship and adora- 
tion which they require. They began to teach that 
God granted man no favors, except in consequence of 
prayer, that he severely punished those who disbe- 
lieved his existence, refused to obey his conamands, or 
to worship and adore him, in a manner appropriate to 
his power and holiness. Hence arose a. religion well 
calculated, so fer as its tenets were believed, to curb 
the multitude, when in the hands of the rulers, and to 
excite seditions when in the hands of the factious. 

Those Theists, who dwelled in nations governed by 
Polytheistical rulers, soon found that people of such, 
cjiiscordant opinions, could not join in peace. They 
ih^refpre attempted, by revolutions, to change the 
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j^overnment, and bring thp power of the nation into 
their own hands ; where this could be effected, they 
repaid on their adversaries, ihe evils which tho}* had 
sutFered ; where it could not, tliey flock«id together in 
^reat numbers, and forsaking their native land, sought 
in regions which their swords might win. an assylum 
for their opinions. Their rulers, to encourjge thero, 
under the hardships and privations which they were 
forced to endure, affirmed that God was on their side, 
nnd that he would deliver them from their encmi'^s. — 
To maintain their own authority, they asserted that it 
was derived from the divine power, and that the same 
i>ower would inflict the severest punishment on the 
disobedient. The slightest good fortune, they consid- 
orcd, or pretended to consider, as the immediate inter- 
j)Osition of heaven in their favor j if they met with" 
any disaster, some sin had been committed, at which 
the Lord was displeased, they sought for the offender, 
and as crimes are every day committed in a large and 
ill-governed multitude, the wrath of heaven was never 
without a cause. , If they found any difficulty, in cross- 
ing rivers, lakes, or seas, when they had overcome it, 
and eflected a passnge, they affirmed that God liad 
i^ranted thom his assistance. They marched into de- 
serts, through which they were obliged to pass, they 
found wild fruits, manna, birds and beasts, suitable for 
food ; they affirmed that God had sent them there, 
that they might not suffer for the want of meat ; they 
overcame their enemies in battle, they attributed their 
success to the assistance of heaven. In the traditions 
of later times, these favors were magnified into mira- 
cles. It was asserted that the sea had opened, to give 
them a passage, standing above them, on each side, as 
they passed, and that returning, it had swallowed up 
their enemies, who ventured* to pursue them ; that 

* The infatuation of the Egyptians, in venturing to pursue 
the Israelites, under the circumstunces mentioned in the scrip* 
tures, was a greater iPiracle; than the opening of the waters. 
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manna had fallen for their food, on every day except 
the Sabbath, that the walls of cities had fallen down be- 
fore them, and that the sun and moon had stood still at 
their command. 

But a religion, which taught that men were reward- 
ed for their piety, and punished for their wickedness, 
in this life alone, could not long have the effect which 
the priests, and those rulers who made religion an in- 
strument of government, desired. When the people 
saw that the infidel, who disbelieved the existence of 
God, and openly reviled religion, prospered as well, 
and enjoyed the favor of heaven as highly,* as those 
who were given to prayer and adoration, they could 
not place great confidence in the tales which were re- 
lated by their spiritual teachers. To remedy this de- 
fect, the doctrine of a future life, where men might be 
rewarded for their virtues, and punished for their 
vices, was contrived and promulgated. By this xloc- 
trine an advantage over the infidel, was given to the 
pious, of which they could never be robbed by ex- 
perience. They indeed found some difiiculty, wheu 
asked to prove the truth of their hypothesis, but they 
passed it over, by demanding that their enemies should 
prove it false, if it was not true. With this the votaries 
of their opinion were satisfied. They communicated 
their doctrine's to the people, ,who required no proof, 
the rulers accepted it, as favorable to their purposes, 
and death and hell, soon became the penalty of doubt. 

When this opinion had been promulgated through, 
and received by most of the nations of the earth, the 
Almighty God, being pleased with it, for some reason , 
with which we are unacquainted, saw fit to confirm i t, 
by a special mission of his son. That son at the same 
time taught us the means of obtaining happiness in the 

* Those rulers, who supposed that religion was favorable to 
their political (iesigiis,* took care that this should be the case with 
fe«v of their inildel subjects. 
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1>iluro li(e, and tlie conduct that would be punished 
therein. The old religions of the earth were destroy- 
ed by this mission, and a new one established, which. 
as it possesses the genius of adaptinj; its tenets to alj 
times and places, bids fair to triumph over all opposi- 
tion, to run through all nations, to crush its foes in its 
course, and to be gathered to its fathers in a good old 
ap:c. The votaries of this religion hare already gain- 
ed many victories over paganism and infidelity, when 
the superiority, both of reason and numbers, was on 
the side of its foes ; they have raised themselves from 
weakness to power, and inflicted on their enemies a 
tenfold vengeance, for the evils which they were forced 
to endure in the infancy of their sect. 

Candor and justice, however, ob1is:e mp io ncknow-- 
ledge, that the t*olytheism of the Greeks and Romans, 
was much more beneficial, or rather loss injurious, to 
morals, than the religion of the christians. It is the 
doctrine of the latter, that a regeneration is necessary 
to salvation, without which morality can be of no avail. 
This religion, therefore, affords no motive for virtue 
to the unregenerated. That the punishment of the 
guilty is not in proportion to their guilt, but that all 
who are pun-ished, are punished equally ; hence those 
who fear that their sins cannot be forgiven, do not fear 
to add to their crimes. The religion of the Greeks 
jmd Romans, on the contrary, taught that to obtain 
happiness in a future life, nothing was necessary but 
i^ood morals, and a respect for the Gods ; it also taught 
that the greater the guilt, the greater the punishment, 
and the greater the virtue, the greater the'happiness 
of departed souls ; hence the motives for virtue, which 
men derived from this religion, extended io all. 

It will perhaps be inferred from these remarks, that 
the world profited not, by the change of its religion. 
But this is an error ; its gain was infinite. Christiani* 
ty was given us, not for this life, but (or that of the 
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